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Social Security in Review 


ceiving public assistance in- 
creased slightly in September 

for the second consecutive month, re- 
flecting, in part, the impact of the 
strike in the steel industry. More 
than 6.8 million persons were aided 
under the five assistance programs. 
The largest increase in the number 
of recipients (66,000 or 6.4 percent) 
occurred in general assistance. In aid 
to dependent children the downward 
movement—uninterrupted since last 
May—was reversed when the number 
of recipients increased 6,700 or 0.2 
percent. About 1,800 or 0.5 percent 
more persons received aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in Sep- 
tember than in August. The number 
receiving old-age assistance de- 
creased by 3,600 or 0.2 percent, and 
there was a small decline in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind. 
The changes in national caseloads 
reflected small increases or decreases 
in most States. In a few States, how- 
ever, the changes were substantial. 
The largest increases in general as- 
sistance were centered in steel-pro- 
ducing States and in States having 
industries largely dependent on steel; 
about three-fourths of the national 
increase of 66,000 resulted from the 
increases in Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Un- 
doubtedly the steel strike also con- 
tributed in some degree to the na- 
tional rise in the program of aid to 
dependent children. Pennsylvania, 
with about a third of the steel strik- 
ers, reported the largest increase 
(4,500) in the total number of recipi- 
ents in that program. The return to 
the rolls of older children, for whom 
payments had been suspended during 


Ts total number of persons re- 











the summer on the presumption that 
employment was available, was also 
a factor in the national increase in 
aid to dependent children. 
Expenditures for assistance, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care, rose $301,500 in old-age assist- 
ance, $897,800 in aid to dependent 
children, $241,700 in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and by 
a small amount in aid to the blind. 
General assistance payments, exclud- 
ing vendor payments for medical 
care, were $1,622,000 higher than the 


amount paid out a month earlier. 
For the country as a whole, the 
average payment per recipient 
changed little in each of the special 
types of public assistance. As a result 
of changes in policies or procedures, 
however, fairly sizable changes oc- 
curred in a few States. Massachusetts 
made a seasonal adjustment in fuel 
costs that increased the average pay- 
ment per recipient roughly $2-$6 in 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. In Indiana the 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands).... 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) . 


Aid to the blind.................. 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (cases)........ 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance ... 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 
Pe ee ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case).... 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) . . 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Unemployment insurance (programs under 


State laws): 
Initial claims (in thousands)...... 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) . 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Comparable data not available. 


September August September 

1959 1959 1958 
5 fect teat 13,486 13,396 12,228 
en $828.5 $822.0 $684.6 
$72.53 $72.46 $66.17 
$81.18 $82.69 $75.92 
at ye 2,404 2,408 2,454 
ete eG hod 2,917 2,911 2,771 
Gay ates 109 109 109 
344 343 321 
pesge Geen 393 380 380 
$64.79 $64.57 $61.79 
28.58 28.33 27.45 
Basar aa’ 69.18 69.10 66.98 
63.66 63.30 60.85 
BaF eta gst ee 69.62 67.66 61.52 
re 936 1,011 1,172 
1,097 1,102 1,733 
$141.8 $133.4 $226.7 
ay $30.49 $29.76 @) 





average payment in old-age assist- 
ance rose more than $2 when the 
maximum on individual monthly 
payments was increased from $60 to 
$70. 

In Virginia, decreases of $2 in the 
average payment in old-age assist- 
ance and of $1 in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were at- 
tributable to the time lag involved in 
changing from combined money and 
vendor payments to only vendor pay- 
ments for recipients in nursing 
homes. Bhe average payment per re- 
cipient of aid to dependent children 
in Hawaii declined more than $2 in 
September; this decrease partially 
offset an increase in August, when 
extra allowances were made for 
clothing and supplies for school chil- 
dren. 

Nationally, the average payment 
per general assistance case rose $1.96. 
The increase resulted in part from a 
rise in the average number of persons 
per case. State changes ranged from 


a decrease of $5 in Missouri to an 
increase of $21 in Montana. 


@ Monthly benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program went to almost 13.5 
million persons in September, 90,000 
more than in August. All types of 
benefits except mother’s benefits 
shared in the increase. The number 
of widowed mothers receiving month- 
ly benefits declined by about 900 be- 
cause of a rise in the number whose 
benefit payments were suspended. 
The total of $828.5 million being paid 
at the end of September was $6.5 mil- 
lion more than the monthly rate in 
August. 

The number of disabled workers 
aged 50-64 receiving monthly benefits 
reached 300,000 in September, 214 
years after disability benefits were 
first payable. Monthly benefits to 
wives, husbands, and children of dis- 
abled-worker beneficiaries — first 
payable for September 1958—passed 





the 100,000 mark in August and 
reached 109,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

About 189,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded in September, 4,500 
fewer than in August. During the 
first 9 months of the year, almost 2 
million monthly benefit awards were 
made. This total was 179,000 more 
than the number awarded in Janu- 
ary-September 1958 and was only 
268,000 less than the record high es- 
tablished in the corresponding period 
of 1957. New records for the first 9 
months of the year were set for 
awards of child’s, widow’s or widow- 
er’s, mother’s, and parent’s benefits. 

In the January-September period, 
662,000 lump-sum death payments 
were made, an increase of 84,000 from 
the previous record number awarded 
in the first 9 months of 1958. Almost 
638,000 deceased workers were repre- 
sented in these payments; the aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker 
was $207.63. 





September 
1959 
Civilian labor force,! * total (in thousands) 69,577 
Employed 66,347 
Unemployed . Bed + ss ZCI ae _ 3,230 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates) 1° ~ Poor ; $379.6 
Wage and salary disbursements 258.2 
Proprietors’ income 44.3 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 48.5 
Social insurance and related payments 21.4 
Public assistance 5! 
Other aan ae 12.5 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 8.3 
Consumer price index, + all items (1947-49 — 100) 125.2 
Food ...... 118.7 
eR i.e) ee aR ee 152.2 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that per- 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

- Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


August September Calendar year 

1959 1958 1958 1957 
70,667 68,740 68,647 67,946 
67,241 64,629 63,966 65,011 
3,426 4,111 4,681 2,936 
$380.0 $364.2 $359.0 $350.6 
258.8 242.5 239.4 238.5 
44.8 47.0 46.6 44.5 
48.1 45.0 44.7 43.4 
21.1 21.8 20.4 16.2 
3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
12.4 ro ay 12.0 11.8 
8.4 7.1 7.0 6.7 
124.8 123.7 123.5 120.2 
118.3 120.3 120.3 115.6 
151.4 146.1 144.6 138.1 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

+ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical 
Care Expenditures, 1948-58 


How much of the Nation’s private hospital and medical care 
bill was met by voluntary health insurance in 1958 is shown in 
the following summary—the eleventh article in the annual 


Bulletin series. 


The estimates indicate that during the year 


the amount spent was more than twice that in 1948, but in 
terms of disposable personal income the increase was only 30 


percent. 


HE Nation’s private medical 
care bill rose by more than $1 
billion in 1958, according to in- 
formation collected by the Social 
Security Administration for the 
eleventh in its series of annual But- 
LETIN articles on private medical care 
expenditures. The total was an un- 
precedented $16.4 billion, or $95.65 
for each of the 171 million persons in 
the civilian population. Almost $12 
billion represented payments made 
by individuals at the time of receiv- 
ing the services or supplies or later, 
and $4.5 billion represented expendi- 
tures through prepaid health insur- 
ance. Expenditures through the pre- 
payment mechanism increased $353 
million, and those made directly by 
consumers rose $691 million. 

These sums exclude most expendi- 
tures made from public funds for the 
medical care of civilians. Thus, ex- 
penditures for medical care of vet- 
erans and Indians and for Public 
Health Service hospitals and vendor 
payments for persons receiving public 
assistance have been excluded from 
the data. Expenditures made under 
Medicare (the program that provides 
dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces with care in civilian hospitals 
from private doctors) were also ex- 
cluded. : 

The amount representing prepaid 
expenditures includes, however, an 
increasing amount derived from 
taxes. Tax funds are used to finance 
the contribution of government, as 
employer, toward health insurance 
programs covering local, State, and 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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some Federal employees. The passage 
of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act, under which the Federal 
Government will contribute to the 
health insurance premiums for nearly 
2 million Federal employees and their 
21% million dependents, means that 
the amount from tax-derived sources 
for financing health insurance will 
rise sharply after June 1960, when 
the law becomes effective. State em- 
ployees in New York and Massachu- 
setts already receive this form of 
fringe benefit, and Wisconsin is in 
the process of implementing a similar 
law. The extent to which smaller 
units of government contribute, as 
employer, to programs for their em- 
ployees is not known. 


Aggregate Private Expenditures 
for Medical Care 


The yearly figures representing 
aggregate private expenditures for 
medical care used in this article are 
a composite of estimates for separate 
items developed by the National In- 
come Division of the Department of 
Commerce and by the Division of 
Program Research of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Extensive re- 
visions in the entire Department of 
Commerce series were made in 1958 
and described in the December 1958 
BULLETIN article. Further revisions 
in 1959 for the years 1956 and 1957 
increased the amounts recorded as 
spent by consumers for physicians’ 
services and other professional serv- 
ices in both years, advanced the esti- 
mate for 1957 expenditures for medi- 
eines and appliances, and lowered the 
estimate for dental services in 1957. 

Through a special study of private 


by Acnes W. BrewsTER* 


payments to public general and spe- 
cial hospitals, the Social Security 
Administration found that the basis 
previously used for determining pri- 
vate payments to public mental insti- 
tutions, tuberculosis sanatoriums, and 
chronic disease hospitals resulted in 
an understatement of these amounts. 
The entire series relating to hospital 
services was consequently revised 
from 1948 onward to reflect these 
findings. 

As a result of these various revi- 
sions, the total private medical care 
expenditures for earlier years are 
higher than those shown in the De- 
cember 1958 BULLETIN article. The 
total for 1957 is raised by $291 mil- 
lion, for 1956 by $191 million, and for 
earlier years by lesser amounts. Since 
there was no reason to revise the 
amounts allocated to insurance bene- 
fits and expenses for prepayment in 
the series, the revisions in medical 
expenditures had the effect of slightly 
increasing the proportion of the eon- 
sumer’s expenditures represented by 
direct payments. 

Of the $16.4 billion spent for medi- 
cal care in 1958 (table 1), slightly less 
than 73 percent was through direct 
payments, compared with almost 89 
percent in 1948. Amounts used for 
hospital care (both directly and 
through insurance) are becoming an 
increasingly significant proportion of 
the total—31 percent in 1958, com- 
pared with 25 percent a decade 
earlier. The proportion spent for 
medicines and appliances has also 
risen, and that going for physicians’ 
services has fallen. 

Direct consumer expenditures for 
medical care, including the costs of 
prepayment, represented 4.0 percent 
of total disposable personal income 
in 1948 and 5.2 percent in 1958. There 
has been an almost fourfold expan- 


' Corresponding adjustments in public 
expenditures were made in the estimates 
of public funds used for medical care that 
appeared in the article on social welfare 
expenditures in the October 1959 issue of 
the Bulletin. 











sion in the proportion of disposable 
personal income assigned through in- 


surance to pay for medical care but 
only a slight relative increase in 


Table 1.—Private expenditures for medical care and for voluntary health insur- 


ance: 


Amount, percentage distribution, and 


percent of disposable personal 


income, by type of expenditure, selected years 1948-58 } 






















































































; : 
Type of expenditure 1948 1950 1952 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
Amount (in millions) 
! 
ete) + : _..| $7,647 | $8,645 $10,098 |$11,844 |$12,837 |$14,288 $15,353 | $16,397 
Direct payments._..._____- 6,785 | 7,354 | 8,105 | 9,088 | 9,687 | 10,664 | 11,200 | 11,900 
Insurance benefits. .........._..___..- 606 992 1,604 | 2,179 | 2,536) 3,015 | 3,474 3,877 
Expenses for prepayment ?__.._______- 256 299 389 | 577 614 609 | 670 620 
Hospital services 3_........_.......... 1,881 2,315 2,834 | 3,492 3,851 4,251 4,596 5,102 
a i ar 1,234 1,446 | 1,528 1,725 1,833 1,883 1,917 2,170 
Insurance benefits. ..........____..- 455 680 | 1,074 | 1,442 | 1,679 | 2,022 | 2,304 2,591 
Expenses for prepayment.._._.___.- 192 189 232 325 339 346 375 341 
Physicians’ services ¢...........____.- 2,424 | 2,572 | 2,859 | 3,414] 3,517 | 3,853 | 4,125 4,290 
Direct payments.._...._.___.___.__- A 2,150 | 2,172} 2,425 2,385 2,597 2,661 | 2,725 
Insurance benefits 6... __________. 151 312 | 530 737 857 993 | 1,170 | 1,286 
Expenses for prepayment __. ce 64 | 110 | 157 252 275 263 294 279 
Medicines and appliances.._._______...| 1,897 | 2,205 | 2,638 | 2,758 | 3,158 | 3,683 4,052 4,362 
Dentists’ services_...................- 900 | 961 | 1,098 | 1,406] 1,508} 1,625 | 1,658 1,674 
Other professional services *.__.______- 445 482 | 544 634 653 706 741 769 
Nursing homes ?______. ; 100 110 125 140 150 170 180 200 
Percentage distribution 
| 
| Se a ne al 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Direct payments... ..._.-.__- 2 Bee 88.7 | 85.1) 80.3 76.7| 75.5] 74.6] 73.0 72.6 
Insurance benefits. _..............__.- 7.0! 31.51 -Siee 18.4 19.8 21.1 22.6 23.6 
Expenses for prepayment........_.... 33 35| 39) 49] 48] 43] 44] 3:8 
Hospital services_........___- uel eT “S88 28.1 | 29.5 30.0 29.8 29.9 31.1 
oe, re 16.1 | 16.7) 15.1 14.6 14.3 13.2 12.5 13.2 
Insurance benefits. .............__.. 6.60; 79) ~aeeT ome 13.1 14.2 15.0 15.8 
Expenses for prepayment _________.- ao) °'231 23 | 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.1 
Physicians’ services.................-.| 31.7] 29.8] 28.3] 28.8 27.4 27.0 26.9 26.2 
Direct payments........_...._____- 98.9} 24.9] 21.5 20.5 18.6 18.2 17.3 16.6 
Insurance benefits... _.____.___.._. 2.0} 3.6] 5.2 6.2 6.7 6.9 7.6 7.8 
Expenses for prepayment___________ 8 1.3 | 1.6 2.1 2.1 1.8 1.9 1.7 
Medicines and appliances.___________- 24.8 25.5} 26.1 23.3 24.6 25.8 26.4 26.6 
Dentists’ services.................-..- 11.8 11.1 | 10.9 11.9 11.7 11.4 10.8 10.2 
——............. 71 | 68| 66) 65) 63) 61] 6.0 5.9 
Percent of disposable personal income * 
| | } | 
Weenies cat-sicias 4.0| 4.2] 4.2 4.6) 4.7 4.9 | 5.0} 5.2 
Direct payments......._......______. | 36] 35| 34] 35] 35] 36] 3.6 3 
Insurance benefits dsc hee 3 5 | 7 8 | 9 1.04 5693 1.2 
Expenses for prepayment 1 1} 2 2 | a ~ ‘2 | ) 
Hospital services................-.---- |} 2.0] a2] as] 218 i oe ls eh ee 
Direct payments...._-_._--.-.----. Bes 6 ae M 71 6) 6) 7 
Insurance benefits......_______- 2 | . > 6 6 | 7] 7 | ig 
Expenses for prepayment ______. 5 a ok] ak l 1] a2 a 
Physicians’ services.........-....-.....  1.3| 1.2 LST ts 1.3 13} 13} 14 
Direct payments...._..._.._____- 1.2 | 1.0 9 | 9 9 9 | 9 9 
Insurance benefits ---.- ae - at 2 “2 | 3 3 3 4 | 4 
Expenses for prepayment--___.-.-__.'-------- | 1 a - a 3 = A 
Medicines and appliances... ___.__-- ee ee Se ee 1.1 PS ig ee ae ee 1.4 
Dentists’ services................ ae 5 | 5 | 5 | 5 5 6 | 5 | 15 
elles teenie eat 3 cy .3 | wu a 3 | 3 | 3 
| 


! Except where otherwise noted, data are from 
tables II-4, the Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Income and Output, Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business, 1959. Consumer expenditures include 
employer contributions to health insurance pre- 
miums or health benefit costs. Excludes medical care 
expenditures for the Armed Forces and veterans, 
those made by public health and other government 
agencies under workmen’s compensation laws, and 
those of private philanthropic organizations directly 
to or by hospitals. 

? Data from table 3. Represents the difference 
between expenditures for health insurance premiums 
(earned income) and amounts returned to consumers 
as benefits. 

3 Estimates of amounts received by hospitals based 
on data in Hospitals, June of each year 1949-54 and 
September 1955-59. For details, see earlier articles 
in this series (Social Security Bulletin, January 1950 
and December of each year 1951-59). 
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* Amounts received by physicians from patients 
adjusted by an addition to figure reported in Survey 
of Current Business for salaries of physicians em- 
ployed in prepayment medical service plans and for 
physicians’ services in student health services. 
Excludes amounts private practitioners received 
from nonconsumer sources (equal to about 10 per- 
cent of the amounts shown), such as those for 
workmen’s compensation cases, and _ physica! 
examinations connected with writing life insurance. 

5 Includes also prepaid dental benefits and other 
services provided through prepayment plans; 
amounts are not large enough to be allocated to the 
appropriate consumer expenditure. 

* Services of osteopathic physicians, chiropractors, 
podiatrists, private-duty trained nurses, and mis- 
cellaneous curative and healing professions. 

7 Only nursing homes with skilled nursing care. 

§ Data from table II-1, p. 10, Survey of Current 
Business, July 1959. 


direct payments. Particularly signifi- 
cant is the fact that consumers today 
are, in the aggregate, paying directly 
for hospital care the same proportion 
of disposable personal income as in 
1948. In comparison with 1948, when 
insurance for physicians’ services was 
relatively insignificant, a smaller pro- 
portion of personal income was allo- 
cated in 1958 to direct payment of 
physicians and more for payments 
through third-party arrangements. 


Per Capita Medical Care 
Expenditures 


Table 2 shows total per capita ex- 
penditures for medical care and for 
each of the different types. In the 
11 years covered, expenditures for 
nearly every item have increased by 
at least 50 percent, and for some 
items the increase was much more. 
As already noted, the outstanding 
exception is direct payments for phy- 
sicians’ services. The growth in pre- 
payment for physicians’ services has 
occurred chiefly, however, in relation 
to surgery, obstetrics, and in-hospital 
medical care; most of the expendi- 
tures for care in the doctor’s office 
and the patient’s home are still in the 
realm of direct payments. Per capita 
the population is spending directly 
only a little less for uninsured areas 
of physicians’ services ($15.90) than 
it spent directly and through prepay- 
ment for all physicians’ services 
($16.26, excluding expenses for pre- 
payment) in 1948, when only a small 
proportion (6.4 percent) of physi- 
cians’ charges were met by insurance 
benefits. 

For those in the population without 
health insurance or with only mini- 
mal protection, accommodation to 
the rise in medical care costs since 
1948 presents real problems. To the 
extent that they are unable to budget 
hospital and physician costs over a 
period of time, they find it increas- 
ingly difficult to make direct pay- 
ments at the time of using the serv- 
ices. Expenditures per capita rose 81 
percent in a period when per capita 
disposable personal income was going 
up only 41 percent. Direct expendi- 
tures for hospital care increased an 
average of 140 percentage points and 
those for drugs 95 points. Expendi- 
tures for physicians’ services rose 44 
points, about keeping pace with the 


Social Security 








Table 2.—Private expenditures for medical care and for voluntary health insur- 
ance: Amount per capita, by type of expenditure, selected years, 1948-58 


- nhs ce hin ae | 
| | 
1948 | 1950 | 1952 | 


a 


Type of expenditure 





WOME iweidods mash nwdewnds $52.68 $57. 56|865.84 
Direct payments...........-....- 46.74 48.96) 52.85) 
Insurance benefits____......-.-- 4.17; 6.60) 10.46 
Expenses for prepayment____-_-_-_- 1.76 a 3.56 
Hospital services__.......------- | 12.96] 15.41] 18.48) 

Direct payments. --......-.-..- | 8.50) 9.63) 9.96 

Insurance benefits. ...........- | 3.13} 4.53) 7.00 

Expenses for prepayment | 1.2] 1.26) 1.51 
Physicians’ services. ............ | 16.70) 17.12) 18.64 

Direct payments. -............ 15.22) 14.31) 14.16, 

Insurance benefits__--_-.-.---- | 1.04) 2.08) 3.46) 

Expenses for prepayment _.___- 44, 73) =1.02 
Medicines and appliances__-.---- 13.07) 14.68] 17.20 
Dentists’ services.............--- 6.20; 6.40) 7.16! 
BERENS cates San iede aanee 3.75 


3.94) 4.36 





on premiums and expenditures for 

benefits, although this information 

> for each year from 1948 on has been 

| | Change, summarized annually for the industry 
| 1958 from 1948 

1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | as a whole. The growth of each of the 

major types of voluntary health in- 


| surance carriers during the past 11 





Amount | Percent 











$74. 45)$79.09 $86. 42|$91.19|895.65| $42.97) 81.6 years is shown separately this year 
87.13) 59.68) 64.50) 66.57| 69.41} 22.67 43.5 in table 3. 
13.70] 15.62} 18.24] 20.63] 22.62 18.45 442.4 Wi 
3.63; 3.78| 3.68) 3.98) 3.62} 1.86 105.7 a than $1 billion hs seg 
| remium income among a e car- 
21.95! 23.73| 25.71] 27.30 29.76] 16.80! 129.6 » , i . r 
10.84) 11.29} 11.39) 11.39) 12.66 4.16 48.9 Tiers in 1948; in 1958, $4.5 billion was 
9.06} 10.34) 12.23) 13.68) 15.11 11.98) 382.7 : ee 
2:04, 2.09] 2.00] 2.23/ 1.99 “67 30.3 received as earned income. Expendi 
21.46) 21.67) 23.30) 24.50) 25.02) 8.32 49.8 tures for benefits equaled $606 million 
15.24] 14.69 15.71] 15.80) 15.90 .68 4.5 
4.63) 5.28 6.01] 6.95| 7.50 6.46 621.2 11 years ago and in 1958 totaled $3.9 
1.58] 1.69} 1.59) 1.75) 1.63) 1.19 270.5 175 
17.34) 19.46, 22.28) 24.07) 25.44) 12.37 o¢6 Dillion. For Blue Cross, the largest 
ee be 9.83) 9.85) 9.76) a s insurer im 1948, the expansion in in- 
+34) .95) 5 e -f 


ts a (a, jae come was fourfold and in expendi- 





' Includes expenditures by consumers and em- 
ployers for health insurance premiums. (See foot- 
notes to table 1 for details.) 


expansion in disposable personal in- 
come. 

“Expenses for prepayment” of hos- 
pitalization declined in 1958, after an 
almost unbroken rise from 1948 to 
1957, partly because expenditures for 
benefits in 1958 took such a large 
share of prepayment income (pre- 
miums) that many plans had to dip 
into their reserves. In part, however, 
the drop has resulted from the de- 
clining position of nongroup insur- 
ance, with its low ratios of benefits to 
premiums. It seems probable that 
upward adjustment of premium in- 
come where operation has been at a 
loss will restore the gradual rising 
trend in per capita expenditures for 
“expenses for prepayment.” For the 
entire industry, the amount of pre- 
mium returned as benefits (the “loss 
ratio”) has in general been rising in 





the past decade, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
| iiiaiaiieleiad 
Year Hospitalization pS 
| oes | 76.3 73.8 
‘ioe 78.2 | 73.9 
Re 82.1 | 77.0 
Se | 81.6 74.3 
1 GE 85.4 | 79.1 
are 88.3 | 82.2 





Medicines and appliances remain 
almost entirely in the category of 
direct purchases; the amount of pre- 
payment is negligible. Yet more than 
a fourth of the Nation’s medical bill 
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tures for benefits it was nearly five- 
fold. The income and benefit ex- 
penditures of the Blue Shield plans 
were both more than 10 times greater 
in 1958 than they had been in 1948. 
For group insurance, income during 
1948 had been only about one-eighth 
the amount received in 1958 and ex- 
penditures for benefits had been 
about one-tenth the 1958 amount. 
Under individual insurance (also 
referred to as “accident and health 


2 Other professional services and nursing homes 
with skilled nursing care. 


must be allocated to these items, and 
the proportion is rising. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 


Earlier articles have presented, for 
each of the five categories of health 
insurance carriers, only 1 year’s data 


Table 3.—Income and expenditures for medical care among voluntary health 
insurance plans, by major type of carrier or plan, 1948-58 } 


{In millions] 








| 


| Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans | 














| 
Insurance companies j 
rs All ene 5c ~ —————————-|. All other] 
Year EP aa | | ‘ i 
carriers } } , dlans 
. Blue Blue | my. = | Indi- I 
| Total Cross Shiela | Total Group vidual 
| | | | 
Income 
a $862.0 | $365.0 2 $315.0 2 $50.0 | $421.0 | $212.0 $209.0 | $89.0 
i aicinwanianbicnnamade 1,015.5 | 455.3 362.2 | 93.1 | 461.0 241.0 220.0 | 99.0 
Ses ere 1,291.5 | 574.0 436.7 | 137.3 | 605.0 333.0 272.0 | 112.5 
ER Re } 1,660.3 | 684.9 505.5 | 179.4 797.6 468.6 329.0 | 177.8 
SS 2 ee 1,993.4 | 851.3 616.2 | 235.1 957.6 569.0 388.6 184.5 
1953 2,405.3 988.6 708.4 | 280.2 1,181.4 722.6 458.8 235.3 
1954 2,756.3 1,133.7 806.5 | 330.0 1,389.6 867.3 522.3 233.0 
(eres 3,149.6 1,292.4 910.7 381.7 1,626.9 1,022.5 604.4 230.3 
[ 3,623.7 | 1,493.2 1,046.3 446.9 | 1,839.1 1,216.3 622.8 | 291.4 
1957 4,143.9 1,667.8 1,162.9 504.9 2,175.0 1,476.0 699.0 301.1 
(| ee ee eee 4,497.8 1,866.9 1,306.3 | 561.1 2,314.0 1,606.0 708.0 316.8 
Expenditures for benefits 
[ Ss ee. $606.0 $309.0 2 $270.0 | 2$39.0 | $224.0 | $148.0 | $80.0 | $70.0 
(Se eee 766.8 | 382.8 | 308.6 | 74.2 | 295.0 180.0 115.0 | 89.0 
ey tee 991.9 | 490.6 382.9 | 107.7 | 400.0 | 257.0 | 143.0 101.7 
Sees ee ce 1,352.6 | 605.0 454.0 151.0 | 587.5 | 415.5 | 172.0 | 160.1 
| | ERS ee eee 1,603.9 | 736.5 550.1 186.4 698.7 498.1 | 200.6 | 168.7 
"ae 1,919.2} 851.5 | 626.8} 224.7 854.7 625.8 228.9 | 213.0 
} 984.6 | 718.1 266.5 | 983.0 716.6 | 266.4 211.3 
| 1,146.7 | 832.2 | 314.5 1,179.0 858.0 321.0 | 210.0 
|} 1,353.7 968.1 | 385.6 | 1,410.6 1,082.5 | 328.1 | 250.4 
| 1,547.0 1,106.0 | 441.0 | 1,655.0 | 1,318.0 | 337.0 | 272.0 
7.3 | 1,768.0 1,268.8 | 499.2 1,809.0 | 1,464.0 | 345.0 | 300.3 
| 


| | | 
! Data for Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans from 
the respective commissions of these plans. Data on 
insurance companies furnished by the health in- 
surance industry. Data on “all other” plans 








compiled from plan reports by the Division of 
Program Research. 
3 Estimated. 








insurance”) income increased to 
three and one-half times the 1948 
amount and expenditures for benefits 
to more than four times the total in 
1948. The remaining plans have ex- 
panded about fourfold in both income 
and benefits. Because expenditures 
for benefits have risen faster than in- 
come in each category of insurance, 


consumers have generally benefited. 
Sixteen cents more of each premium 
dollar was being used for benefits in 
1958 than in 1948—86.3 cents com- 
pared with 70.3 cents. Obviously, 
growth in enrollment has enabled 
the various insurance carriers to 
effect some reduction in their oper- 
ating costs. “Expenses for prepay- 


Table 4.—Income and expenditures for medical care among voluntary health 
insurance plans: Total amount and percentage distribution for hospital serv- 
ices and physicians’ services, by major type of carrier or plan, selected years, 


































































































1949-58 1 
| | | | | 
Type of carrier or plan 1949 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 
All hospital and physicians’ services 
| caithinns | ' 
Income, amount (in millions)_....... $1,016 | $2,756 $3,150 | $3,624 $4,144 | $4,498 
RES re eee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_.........-.-...-.--- 44.8 | 41.1 | 41.0 41.2 40.3 41.5 
Insurance companies. -_..................... 45.4 50.4 | 51.7 50.8 52.5 51.4 
Cn EERE Ts SRST ae ee 23.7 | 31.5 | 32.5 33.6 35.6 35.7 
a 21.7 | 18.9 19.2 17.2 16.9 15.7 
Ne itch iadicdeinnmcacaas 98] 8.5 | 7.3 8.0 7.2 7.0 
Expenditures, amount (in millions) - - 4 $766 | ” $2, 179 | $2,536 $3,015 | $3,474 $3,877 
OS See 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 } 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_.............--.---- 49.9| 45.2] 45.2 44.9| 44.6 45.6 
Insurance companies. .....................- 38.5 45.1 46.5 46.8 47.7 46.7 
ST eee 23.5 | 32.9 33.8 35.9 38.0 37.8 
ss “SS 15.0 | 12.2 | 12.7 10.9 9.7 8.9 
i LS TE RO MEETS 1.6] 97] 83 8.3 7.7 7.7 
Hospital services 
! 
Income, amount (in millions) ..____._.- $706 $1,767 $2,018 $2,368 $2,679 | $2,932 
ee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield..............-..-... 50.9 45.4 45.0 44.0 43.1 44.2 
Insurance companies. .....................- 43.0 47.5 49.1 49.7 51.8 50.7 
RE rare 20.5 29.3 30.7 31.0 33.5 33.2 
OS eee eee 22.5 18.2 18.4 18.6 18.3 17.5 
| Se. Se ere 6.1 re! 5.9 6.3 5.1 5.1 
Expenditures, amount (in millions)... $539 $1,442 $1,679 $2,022 $2,304 $2,591 
i ee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield............-----2.-- 56.8 49.8 49.5 47.7 47.8 48.7 
Insurance companies..............--.--..-- 35.6 42.2 44.1 45.9 46.9 45.8 
Le eee pike 20.2 30.7 31.9 34.1 36.5 36.2 
Individual bp ae a re 15.4 11.5 12.2 11.8 10.4 9.6 
= ee aa: 7.6 8.0 6.4 6.4 5.3 5.5 
Physicians’ services 
Income, amount (in millions).......... $309 $989 $1,132 $1,256 $1,464 $1,565 
| SE a ae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield.........--.-...--..- 30.7 33.4 33.9 36.1 35.0 36.4 
Insurance companies. ...................... 50.8 55.7 56.2 52.8 53.9 52.8 
OS SS EEE SS EY, 31.1 35.5 35.6 38.3 39.6 40.3 
eS Sees ee Sa RE 19.7 20.2 20.6 14.5 14.3 12.5 
EE ee a eS a, 18.5 10.9 9.9 11.2 11.1 10.8 
Expenditures, amount (in millions) .... $228 $737 $857 $993 $1,170 $1,286 
ci Ea a eee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_.................... 32.9 36.2 36.7 39.0 38.2 39.2 
—— eee ee eee 45.2 50.8 51.4 48.7 49.2 48.4 
eS Se ae at a 31.1 37.1 37.7 39.7 41.0 41.0 
Individual Te Tee ST LE 14.1 13.7 13.7 9.0 8.2 7.5 
le 28 a Se ere ae Sata 21.9 13.0 11.9 12.2 12.6 12.3 




















1 Data for hospital services and physicians’ serv- 
ices for 1948 not available by type of carrier. For 


6 


years omitted here, see the December issues of the 
Bulletin, 1951-54. 


ment” represents additions to re- 
serves, costs of acquiring enrollees, 
costs of processing claims, State taxes 
(where called for), and other oper- 
ating costs. In terms of the insured 
population—some 123 million persons 
at the end of 1958—these expenses 
averaged about $5 per capita in 1958, 
slightly more than the average for 
the preceding 10 years. For Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and group insur- 
ance plans these costs in 1958 were 
considerably less than their 10-year 
averages per insured person. 

Table 4 shows the percentage dis- 
tribution of income and of expendi- 
tures for benefits by category of in- 
surance carrier; the changing posi- 
tion of each carrier over the past 
decade can thus be examined. The 
extent to which the relative positions 
of the different carriers have shifted 
depends to some degree on whether 
hospitalization insurance or insur- 
ance for physicians’ services is in 
question or whether the two com- 
bined are being examined. The rela- 
tive amount of change also varies if 
benefit expenditures rather than pre- 
mium income are being studied. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans 
were receiving a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of total income in 1958 than 
in 1949. The income of group insur- 
ance carriers had risen, and that of 
individual insurance and of all other 
plans? had fallen in relation to the 
total. 

Group insurance by 1958 was gain- 
ing in the field of hospitalization at 
the same time that Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield and individual insurance were 
falling back. In relation to physi- 
cians’ services, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield and group insurance have 
both improved their positions; there 
has been a marked drop in the pro- 
portion of all policies underwritten 
by individual insurance companies 
and all other plans. (The hospital- 
ization data for Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield largely relate to Blue Cross; 
the converse is true for the data on 
physicians’ services (tables 3 and 4).) 
In 1958, however, there was a slight 


2In this category are industrial and 
consumer plans, medical-society-sponsored 
plans not affiliated with Blue Shield, and 
community-sponsored hospital plans not 
affiliated with Blue Cross, as well as pre- 
paid group-practice plans. 


Social Security 








reversal in the downward trend of 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield income in 
relation to all income in the field of 
hospitalization — and hence in the 
overall picture. 

Some of the changes in the relative 
positions of the different forms of 
insurance are less significant than 
they may appear. Connecticut Blue 
Cross, Inc., for example, ceased to be 
a Blue Cross Commission affiliate in 
1951; its data subsequently appear 
among those for “all other” plans. 
There have been other transfers of 
plans between the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield category and the “all other” 
category and a few transfers from 
“all other” to the insurance company 
category. 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
graphically how combined income for 
hospitalization and physicians’ serv- 
ices has risen since 1948 for each of 
the five categories of health insur- 
ance carriers. 

Table 5 provides detailed informa- 
tion related to the 1958 health insur- 
ance business. Of the $4.5 billion re- 
ceived in premiums, nearly two-thirds 
was for hospitalization. More than 
half the increase in hospitalization 
premium income and in payments to 
hospitals in the 12 months occurred 
among Blue Cross plans. Conse- 
quently, if group insurance and indi- 
vidual insurance are considered as 
separate types, it is found that Blue 
Cross continued to lead in this field. 
Blue Shield plans received slightly 
more than half the _ increased 
amounts spent in 1958 for premiums 
for physicians’ services, and their 
benefit payments likewise showed the 
greatest expansion from 1957. 

Benefits as a percent of income 
reached an all-time high of 86.2 per- 
cent in 1958 for all carriers and all 
types of benefits combined. The ratio 
varied among major carriers, from 49 
percent to 98 percent. For hospital- 
ization, Blue Cross plans as a group 
paid out 97.6 percent of premium, 
indicating that many of the 79 plans 
had little or no margin for operating 
expenses and additions to reserves. 
With such a large proportion of their 
income going to hospitals, many Blue 
Cross plans drew on reserves to meet 
expenses in 1958. The 91-percent loss 
ratio of the group insurance business 
was 2 percent higher than it was a 
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year earlier. The implications are the 
same as for the Blue Cross plans— 
that is, income and outgo were not in 
balance among many group insur- 
ance underwriters. 

The data in the preceding tables 
are not confined exclusively to non- 
governmental programs. Since 1950 
they have included a small amount 
of health insurance resulting from 
the compulsory temporary disability 
insurance laws of California and New 
York. Not included, however, are the 
expenditures for hospitalization from 
California’s State fund ($12.7 million 
in 1958). The extent of medical care 
benefits provided under the two State 
laws is shown in table 6 separately 
for private carriers and for the public 
program in operation in California. 

The 1958 data shown in table 1 in- 
clude the California hospitalization 
benefits of $12.7 million among the 
direct payments for hospital care; 
they also contain—within the insur- 
ance benefits shown for hospital and 
physicians’ services—the $23 million 


in benefits from private plans under 
public auspices. To confine table 1 to 
voluntary health insurance requires 
an adjustment (1) to reduce private 
expenditures by $35.7 million (the 
combined benefits under public aus- 
pices) plus an estimated $4-$5 mil- 
lion for the cost of providing these 
benefits and (2) to remove the $23 
million from the amounts shown as 
paid by insurance. To measure the 
extent of prepayment—whether vol- 
untary or not—calls for adding the 
$12.7 million for California’s State- 
operated program to the $3,877 mil- 
lion of private health insurance bene- 
fits. The original data are altered 
very little by these adjustments. 

As already noted, neither the per- 
sonal expenditures data nor the 
health insurance income and expense 
data include the amounts spent by 
the Department of Defense under 
Medicare, the program of health 
benefits for dependents of the Armed 
Forces that covers care in civilian 
hospitals from civilian physicians. 


Chart 1.—Income of voluntary health insurance plans, by type of carrier or 
plan, 1948-58 
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The aggregates for 1958 in table 1 for 
personal expenditures for medical 
care were reduced by $99 million to 
take into account payments derived 
from this program. The two insur- 
ance organizations that handle hos- 
pital claims under Medicare do not 
include their Medicare accounts in 
their report of insurance income or 
expenditures for benefits. The other 
contractors (Blue Shield and State 
medical societies) also do not report 
Medicare as private insurance. 

A growing area of quasi-public ex- 
penditures that are recorded as pri- 
vate expenditures and insurance 
benefits in this series and that may 
soon warrant delineation is health in- 
surance for civil servants. The pro- 
gram in New York State cost the 
State as employer about $4.5 million 
in contributions in the first 12 months 
of operation. The enactment of the 
legislation under which Federal civil- 
service employees will obtain group 
health insurance with an employer 
contribution will require about $110 


million as the Government’s share in 
the first year. Massachusetts also 
has a program and Wisconsin has re- 
cently passed enabling legislation. 
Since about 8.2 million persons are 
in Federal, State, or local employ- 
ment, sizable amounts may ultimately 
be involved, which some students of 
medical economics will want to have 
identifiable. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


Comparisons of the extent of 
health insurance protection provided 
at different periods of time are influ- 
enced by the proportion of the popu- 
lation with one or another form of 
insurance protection, by the value of 
the dollar, and by changes in the 
kinds or amounts of benefits pro- 
vided. Some seeming improvements 
in benefits are largely adjustments to 
reductions in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. They include, for ex- 
ample, the raises in the amounts of 
benefits payable for room and board 
in the hospital and the larger dollar 


Table 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care among voluntary health 
insurance plans, by type of carrier or plan, 1958 


{Amounts in millions} 





Income ! 





| Expenditures for benefits 4 | 











creams (WS Vara areas 
> | | as 
Type of carrier or plan For a | or | she | percent 
: hospital} f."., | [hospital] "| of 

| Total serv- — | Total | serv | — | income 

| ices" | ices? | | tees? | ices | 

} | | 
| ERED. SE: Saar eee |5$4,497.7 $2,932.7 |$1,565.0 |$3,877.2 |$2,591.2 |$1,285.9 | 86.2 
eee Coren paees *.s. ... 4... .... 1,305.9 | 1,269.3 36.6 | 1,268.8 | 1,239.3 29.5 | 97.2 
Bee Bene wees 7... ......5.....- 561.1 27.1 534.0 | 499.2 24.6 | 474.6 89.0 
Other medical-society-sponsored plans?- 9.1 6 8.5 | 8.3 5 7.8 90.7 
Other nonprofit plans________________- 260.9 131.9 129.0 | 247.6 | 125.9 222.7 94.9 
Le Sa 90.7 51.8 38.8 | 88.9 | 50:9 | 38.0 98.0 
Consumer-sponsored________________ | 6.2 2.0 4.2 5.4 | 6: | 3.7 86.8 
Fraternal societies. _................- | 2.0 3 9 2.0 | 11} 9 | 98.3 
Employer and/or employee_________- 64.6 | 1.7 | 32.9 59.6 | 29.2 30.4 92.3 
Union health and welfare 9__________ 97.4 | 5.3 52.1 91.7 | 43.0 48.7 | 94.1 
Student health services ©___-__________- 5.9 | 2.4 3.5 5.8 2.3 | 3.5 | 98.3 
Private group clinics with prepayment_| 40.8 | 13.5 27.3 38.6 | 12.7 | 25.8 94.5 
Insurance companies !!________________ 2,314.0 | 1,488.0 826.0 | 1,809.0 | 1,186.0 | 623.0 78.2 
i ne eee 1,606.0 975.0 631.0 | 1,464.0 | 937.0 | 527.0 | 91.2 
| RRR. “Ee ee eee 708.0 513.0 | 195.0 | 345.0 | 249.0 | 96.0 | 48.7 

| 





1 Earned income for Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
similar plans and for insurance companies; total 
income for plans providing services rather than 
third-party or cash-indemnity benefits. Division of 
income between hospital services and physicians’ 
services among service plans providing both types 
estimated on the basis of their expenditures. 

2 Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

3 Includes some income or expenditures for services 
other than those received from physicians (nurses, 
dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

4 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organi- 
zations; losses incurred, for insurance companies. 

§ Includes premiums or benefits for hospitalization 
and physicians’ services among private plans under 
the State temporary disability insurance laws of 
California and New York (see table 6). 

6 For the 5 combined Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, 


8 


data for medical-surgical insurance shown under 
Blue Shield plans. Distribution between hospital 
and physicians’ services for these combined plans 
and for the 9 Blue Cross plans that write both types 
of insurance furnished by Blue Shield medical 
care plans. Addition made for Health Services, Inc. 

7 Addition made for Medical Indemnity of Amer- 
ica. Excludes hospital insurance of the 5 Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans. Includes 4 Blue Shield 
plans that also furnish hospital insurance. Data 
supplied by Blue Shield medical care plans. 

® Excludes plans underwritten by insurance 
companies. 

® Covers only those funds or portions of funds 
used for the direct purchase of medical care without 
an intermediary insurance company or plan. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Estimated by Health Insurance Council. 





values obtaining in surgical fee sched- 
ules in 1958. Others actually repre- 
sent additional protection or new 
areas of benefits. Examples are the 
expansion in prepaid dental insur- 
ance and the inclusion of private- 
duty nursing, prescribed drugs, and 
the like in major medical expense 
policies. 

The method of measuring the ex- 
tent of health insurance protection 
developed in this series provides a 
yardstick that can be used without 


Table 6.—Benefits from hospital and 
medical care insurance under Cali- 
fornia and New York State tempor- 
ary disability insurance laws, 1950-58 

{In millions] 


Under | Under 


~~ 
ian] 
= 
— 





Total | public | private 

plans ! | plans? 

ee 5 | $2.7| $3.8 
11.0 2.6 8.4 

dik teense 13.4 | 3.3 10.1 
a 16.2 | 3.7 12.5 
PE idias kes chao ans 19.2 | 5.7 13.5 
ee cao entnne a aks 21.3 6.3 | 15.0 
Rein weacet anciss hme s 24.1 7.0 | 17.1 
_ eae 28.1 8.1 20.1 
i MON ES Oe LEE ee 35.7 12.7 23.0 








1 Hospital benefits in California. 
2 Hospital benefits in California; hospital, surgical, 
and medical benefits in New York. 


specific reference to rising prices, in- 
creases in enrollment, or upgrading 
of benefits. Table 7 shows for selected 
years from 1948 through 1958 the 
proportion of the medical bill of the 
Nation accounted for by insurance. 
Since the dollars of insurance bene- 
fits in any of the years are similar in 
value to the dollars of medical care 
expenditures, a comparison of the 
two is valid. 

Insurance was meeting 8 percent 
of the Nation’s private medical bill 
in 1948 and about 24 percent in 1958. 
On the average, however, the gain 
was somewhat less than 2 percentage 
points a year. Less than 1 percentage 
point of improvement was recorded 
from 1957 to 1958. 

In relation to hospitalization ex- 
penditures, insurance made no gains 
in 1958 though it was meeting more 
than half the Nation’s hospital bill in 
both 1957 and 1958 and only 27 per- 
cent 11 years earlier. As table 3 
shows, insurance to meet the cost of 
physicians’ services has expanded 
greatly from its small base in 1948. 
The growth from 1957 to 1958 was, 


Social Security 








Table. 7—Private expenditures for medical care: Amount and percent met by voluntary health insurance, selected 
years 1948-58 


[Amounts in millions 





Total medical care Hospital services only Physicians’ services Hospital and Currently Potentially 








| 
| 
| 





























expenditures physicians’ services insurable expenditures | insurable expenditures 
| | 
Year | ] l l 
| Percent Percent | Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
| Amount met by Amount ! met by Amount | met by | Amount met by Amount 3 met by Amount 4 | _met by 
insurance insurance | | insurance ? | | insurance 2 insurance | insurance 
' 1 
With expense to obtain insurance excluded 
| 
| | | | | | | 
Mi ascend | $7,391 | 8.2 | $1,689 | 26.9 | $2,360 6.4 | $4,049 15.0 | $5,139 | 11.8 $5,722 10.6 
Mekotand | 8,346 | 11.9 | 2,126 | 32.0 2,462 | Eee | 4,588 21.6 5,769 | 17.2 | 6,448 15.4 
Pee 9,709 | 16.5 | 2,602 41.3 2,702 | 19.6 | 5,304 | 30.2 6,666 | 24.1 7,468 | 21.5 
7 ee 11, 267 | 19.3 | 3,167 45.5 | 3,162 | 23.3 | 6,329 | 34.4 8,011 27.2 8,864 | 24.6 
| eee 12,223 20.7 3,512 | 47.8 | 3,242 | 26.4 | 6,754 37.5 8,578 | 29.6 | 9,532 | 26.6 
ee 13,679 | 22.0 | 3,905 | 51.8 | 3,590 | 27.7 | 7,495 | 40.2 | 9,488 | 31.8 | 10,572 | 28.5 
BAe 14,683 23.7 4,221 | 54.6 | 3,831 | 30.5 8,052 43.1 | 10,114 | 34.3 11,295 30.8 
See 15,777 24.6 | 4,761 54.4 | 4,011 | 32.1 8,772 44.2 | 10,882 35.6 | 12,146 31.9 
| | | | 
With expense to obtain insurance included 
| | | | 
 ——— $7,647 | 7.9 | $1,881 | 24.2 $2,424 6.2 $4,305 14.1 $5,395 | 11.2 $5,978 10.1 
Ree 8,645 | 11.5 | 2,315 | 29.4 2,572 12.1 4,887 20.3 | 6,068 16.3 6,747 | 14.7 
i 10,098 | 15.9 2,834 | 37.9 | 2,859 | 18.5 | 5,693 28.2 | 7,055 | 22.7 | 7,857 | 20.4 
a ee 11,844 18.4 3,492 | 41.3 | 3,414 21.6 6,906 31.6 | 8,588 25.4 | 9,441 | 23.1 
1955-_- a 12,837 19.8 | 3,851 | 43.6 3,517 24.4 | 7,368 | 34.4 | 9,192 27.6 10,146 | 25.0 
ee 14,288 ack | 4,251 | 47.6 3,853 | 25.8 | 8,104 | 37.2 10,097 | 29.9 | 11,181 | 27.0 
See 15,353 | 22.6 4,596 | 50.1 4,125 | 28.4 | 8,721 39.8 | 10,784 32.2 | 11,965 | 29.0 
Wes caascsl 16,397 23.6 5,102 50.8 4,290 | 30.0 | 9,392 41.3 | 11,502 33.7 30.4 
| | | 


12,766 | 





1 Expenditures include outpatient services provided by hospitals. 
benefits are applicable to such services when service is given in an emergency. 

3 Slight overstatement because the data used for insurance benefits include 
some payments for services from nurses, dentists, and laboratories. 


however, the smallest (1.6 percentage 
points) of any year in the series. 

When the two major areas of in- 
surance benefits are considered to- 
gether, it is found that some 44 per- 
cent of the $8.8 billion that went to 
hospitals and physicians in 1958 was 
paid through insurance. Insurance 
benefits as a proportion of expendi- 
tures rose 1.1 percentage points. 

In actuality, some of these insur- 
ance benefits pay for the services of 
dentists and nurses and for drugs 
and appliances, but since the amounts 
cannot be identified no adjustment 
can be made for them. If they could 
be segregated it is probable that no 
increase in the extent of protection 
afforded against the cost of hospital 
care and physicians’ services would 
have been recorded in 1958. 

Some of these other types of expen- 
ditures are combined with the total 
expenditures for hospitalization and 
physicians’ services and used as the 
benchmark labeled “currently insur- 
able expenditures.” This total omits 
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the costs of nursing homes, nursing 
care, and care from other nonphysi- 
cian practitioners, as well as nine- 
tenths of the Nation’s expenditures 
for drugs and appliances. It can be 
considered as “currently insurable 
under the prevailing forms of exist- 
ing health insurance.” Insurance 
benefits met about 36 percent of this 
benchmark in 1958 and 12 percent in 
1948. 

Some existing forms of health in- 
surance are already providing bene- 
fits of broader scope than the items 
included in the data labeled “cur- 
rently insurable.” Certain compre- 
hensive prepayment plans, major 
medical expense policies, and com- 
prehensive policies of insurance com- 
panies include drugs, private-duty 
nursing, and, in some instances, den- 
tists’ services among their benefits. 
The benchmark for “potentially in- 
surable” expenditures amounted to 
$12.1 billion in 1958. It included 
about 80 percent of all private expen- 
ditures for medical care, exclusive of 


3 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, dentists, and hospitals 
and one-tenth the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 

4 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, 
and nurses and one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 


the cost of the prepayment mechan- 
ism. Insurance benefits represented 
32 percent of this benchmark. 

The last two benchmarks are de- 
signed only to illustrate a technique 
of measuring the potential areas as 
yet unmet by voluntary health insur- 
ance. The reader may establish the 
level of expenditures that he con- 
siders potentially insurable, using 
the data in table 1 for his selections, 
and then relate them to the insur- 
ance benefits to establish hypothetical 
goals for voluntary health insurance 
in the years ahead. 


WHEN THE small degree of growth in 
voluntary health insurance protection 
in the past 12 months is noted, the 
impact of the recent recession should 
be remembered. Unemployment 
brought in its wake some losses in 
insurance coverage. The return of 
full employment may result in a re- 
turn to patterns of expansion in pro- 
tection closer to those recorded in 
earlier years. 








Fifty Years of Credit Union Operations 


by RonaLp M. GARDNER* 


This year—a half century after the passage of the first State 
credit union law and 25 years after the Federal Credit Union Act 
was adopted—saw the enactment by Congress of major changes 


(Public Law 86-354) in the Federal law. 


The double anniversary 


and the sweeping revisions made by the 1959 amendments make 
appropriate at this time a brief review of the progress made by 
credit unions in this country during the 50 years 1909-59. 


HE credit union movement in 

the United States had its be- 
ginnings in 1909, when Massa- 
chusetts enacted the first State credit 
union legislation. From that year to 
1934, when the Federal Credit Union 
Act was passed, similar laws were 
adopted in 38 States and by Congress 
for the District of Columbia. Today 
more than 19,000 credit unions— 
chartered under Federal or State 
laws—are in operation and have 11 
million members. State-chartered 
credit unions are operating under the 
laws of 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Federal 
credit unions, chartered under the 
Federal law, are active in all 50 
States, the Canal Zone, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Although the various 
laws are practically identical in some 
respects, such as the definition of a 
“credit union,” they differ widely in 
others—for example, the provision 
for supervision of the credit unions. 


The First 25 Years 


In the first few years of the credit 
union movement, development was 
slow and largely concentrated in a 
few States or among groups in cer- 
tain occupational categories. Passage 
of the Massachusetts law was partly 
the result of the missionary work of 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, who be- 
gan to work for the promotion of 
credit union laws and the organiza- 
tion of credit unions early in the 
1900’s. In 1921 he established the 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau for this purpose. The Bureau 
campaigned actively from 1921 to 
1934 for Federal and State legislation 
for the chartering of credit unions. 


* Statistics and Reports Branch, Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. 
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During these first 25 years, credit 
unions were organized in all parts of 
the country, but no overall plans 
existed for gathering information on 
their activities. Such information as 
was available came from periodic re- 
ports in the States that required such 
reporting. Comparable statistics on 
such key factors as rate of growth, 
liquidations, and dividends paid were 
practically nonexistent. Not until 1931 
were data available on the total as- 
sets, membership, and number of ac- 
tive credit unions. These data, col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor, show 
that by the end of 1931 about 1,500 
credit unions were in operation; in 
the 1,244 credit unions that reported 
such information, assets totaled $33.6 
million, and membership exceeded 
286,000. 

To overcome the lack of coordina- 
tion, credit union leaders from all 
parts of the United States met in 
August 1934 to form a national asso- 
ciation of credit unions. Their specific 
goals were to (1) promote the organi- 
zation of new credit unions, (2) per- 
fect legislation, (3) improve operating 
methods and techniques, and (4) co- 
ordinate and direct the efforts of all 
credit unions in their primary objec- 
tive—the elimination of usury in the 
personal finance field. As a result of 
the meeting, the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association was formed as a 
nonprofit, self-supporting, working 
organization of credit unions. The 
association continues to work for 
the objectives defined at the prelimi- 
nary meeting. Leagues of credit 
unions in the various States make up 
the membership, and their dues 
finance the work of the association. 

Despite the lack of adequate data 
on the operations of the credit unions 
as a whole during the first 25 years, 


some information has been compiled 
for those in the pioneering State of 
Massachusetts.| The data, even 
though limited to operations in only 
one State, shed considerable light on 
the growth of credit unions during 
the earliest years of the movement. 
Both savings and lendings activities 
in Massachusetts reached a peak in 
the late 1920’s and then tapered off, 
as shown in table 1, until the passage 
of the Federal Credit Union Act in 
1934. At the time the Federal legisla- 
tion was introduced, there were about 
2,350 credit unions in operation in the 
United States, with combined assets 
of about $50 million. They were serv- 
ing some 450,000 members and mak- 
ing loans amounting to about $65 
million annually. 


The Second 25 Years 


Adoption of the Federal Credit 
Union Act? ushered in a new era in 
credit union operations, in which 
both the State-chartered credit 
unions and those operating under a 
Federal charter have made phenome- 
nal advances. Their growth has been 
accompanied by a continuing effort 
to strengthen the credit unions 
through improving the periodic ex- 
aminations of the individual credit 
unions (which include advising and 
counseling in sound business and ac- 
counting practices), through educa- 
tional programs, and through coop- 
erative efforts by some of the large, 
well-established credit unions to help 
the newer groups. 

The credit unions moved during the 
years 1934-59 from a period of de- 
pression into wartime conditions and 
then into postwar periods of infla- 
tion and recession. During World 
War II, despite sharp rises in the 
number of liquidations and substan- 
tial losses in membership,. the re- 
sources of the credit unions continued 


1Joseph L. Snider, Credit Unions in 
Massachusetts, 1939. 

2See Erdis W. Smith, “Federal Credit 
Unions,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1948, and John T. Croteau, “The Federal 
Credit Union System: A Legislative His- 
tory,” Social Security Bulletin, May 1956. 


Social Security 











to grow, from assets of $323 million 
in December 1941 to $435 million at 
the end of 1945. An even sharper ad- 
vance was registered after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea; assets 
doubled in the 3 years from 1951 to 
1954 and again in the next 4 years. 
By mid-1959, there were 19,300 credit 
unions in operation, with total assets 
of approximately $4.6 billion, and 
membership had reached the 11-mil- 
lion mark. 

The credit unions operating under 
Federal charters expanded rapidly, 
both in number and resources. The 
first Federal charter was issued on 
October 1, 1934, and 77 more credit 
unions were chartered before the end 
of the year. Little information is 
available about the first year of op- 
eration. By the end of 1935, however, 
960 Federal charters had been issued, 
and 772 Federal credit unions holding 
assets of about $2.4 million were in 
operation. Six years later, at the out- 
break of World War II, the number 
of active Federal credit unions had 
grown to more than 4,000 and their 
assets were in excess of $100 million. 
By mid-1959, it is estimated, the 
number in operation had reached 
9,300. 

The growth of the State-chartered 
credit unions continued, uninter- 
rupted by the effects of the Federal 
law. They numbered 2,450 at the end 
of 1934 and an estimated 10,000 by 
mid-1959. State systems, which had 
become entrenched in a number of 
States, were joined by new organiza- 
tions. Even today, in many States, 
there is a vast preponderance of 
State-chartered credit unions. The 
Federal law, of course, was not in- 
tended to set up competition between 
State and Federal credit unions, and 
chartering policies during the past 25 
years have enabled prospective new 


groups to decide for themselves 
whether they preferred to organize 
under a Federal or a State charter. 

Most of the chartering today is ac- 
complished through the various State 
leagues affiliated with the Credit 
Union National Association. In recent 
years the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions —the supervisory authority 
for the Federal credit unions—has 
done little promotional work in or- 
ganizing new groups but has concen- 
trated on its primary functions of 
examination, approval of charter ap- 
plications, and general supervision of 
Federal credit unions. 

The provision for organization of 
Federal credit unions has led to 
greater uniformity of operations 
among State-chartered groups as 
well. Many of the accounting tech- 
niques designed for Federal credit 
unions, for example, have been 
adopted by State supervisory author- 
ities for use among the credit unions 
chartered under State laws. 


Trends 


A trend analysis of the past 50 
years of operations must be based al- 
most entirely on the number of active 
credit unions. Only fragmentary data 
are available for the early years of 
credit union operations on such items 
as assets, shares, membership, loans 
made during the year and outstand- 
ing at the year’s end, and dividends 
paid to members. The analysis that 
follows is thus necessarily confined to 
operations since the passage of the 
Federal Credit Union Act. Moreover, 
because it has not been possible to 
collect State statistics in the detail 
made possible by the uniform Fed- 
eral program, the analysis must em- 
phasize Federal operations. The dis- 
cussion of the purposes for which 
loans are made, for example, is based 


Table 1.—Credit union operations in Massachusetts, selected years, 1909-34 





| 1909 | 








| 


Item 1914 1919 1924 1929 | 1934 

Number of credit unions_..........--. ty 45 | 61 | 89 | 299 | 305 
Number of members. -.......-...---- EERE. | 6,149 | 22,987 | 50,849 107,044 | 109,434 
Number of borrowers... -......-...--- |------ } 2,109 | 7,872 | 19,993 52,853 55,417 
TOM ONS an ccc csecenccccueece Beats $269,431 | $2,769,948 | $7,460,810 |$16,153,521 | $12,575,661 
Value of shares: 

CS Eee pee Bae 177,657 1,372,322 | 3,777,918 | 10,261,960 7,107,920 

Average per member. -_...........-.]--..-- 29 60 | 7 5 65 
yy eae nee 224,360 | 2,295,832 | 5,706,018 | 12,628,949 | 8,752,279 
Average amount of loan_........__--- ere 106 292 285 239 158 











1 Chartered but did not start operations. 
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exclusively on Federal data because 
comparable data for State-chartered 
credit unions are not available. 

The credit unions follow much the 
same pattern, whether they hold a 
State or Federal charter. They are 
organized for the same basic pur- 
poses, and they are affected to about 
the same degree by changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. The credit union 
movement is a dynamic one, and in- 
dividual credit unions, whether oper- 
ating under a State or a Federal 
charter, must adjust to a changing, 
dynamic economy or fail. Thus the 
analysis, though based largely on 
Federal credit union data, has gen- 
eral application to State-chartered 
groups as well. 

Number of credit unions.—In terms 
of the number of active units, credit 
unions showed a slow but continuous 
growth from the adoption of the first 
State law in 1909 to the passage of 
the Federal law in 1934 (table 2). A 
marked increase occurred after 1934 
—the result not only of the addition 
of Federal credit unions but of in- 
creases in chartering activities among 
the State groups. The number con- 
tinued to rise until the outbreak of 
World War II. During the 4 war 
years, the number of active groups 
declined, but in 1946 an upturn 
started that has continued without 
interruption, although the rate of in- 
crease has been falling off in recent 
years. 

Assets.—Numbers alone do not re- 
veal the full extent of growth; pos- 
sibly more significant is the trend in 
assets. Although the rate of increase 
in the number of credit unions indi- 
cates the extent to which new groups 
are added over and above those that 
cease operations through liquidation, 
the trend in assets takes into account 
the added factor of age. The size of 
a credit union is, as might be ex- 
pected, closely associated with age. 
Because there is no legal limit on 
capitalization, there is no limit—in 
theory at least—on the total resources 
a credit union may hold. Some prac- 
tical limitations operate, however, to 
control the size of a credit union. 
Perhaps the most important are (1) 
the potential membership, which is 
restricted by the field of membership 
specified in the credit union’s char- 
ter, and (2) the maximums on sav- 
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Table 2.—Number of credit unions, 
1909-59 


Total 


Year | State ! 


| Federal 


1909 . 1 1 
1910 9 9 
1911 17 17 
1912_. ae ) 
1913 . — 3 34 34 
oe oad 47 47 
ae a 62 62 
1916 cae 91 91 
eee 110 110 
9118 a 118 118 


1919 = 141 141 
1920 167 167 
1921 Rat fe 190 190 
1922 240 240 
1923 200) 200) 
1924 ; 35) 350 
1925 ‘ 419 419 
1926 + ve SOO 500 
1927 ae } 600 600 
1928 Siok : 70 750 


1929 me a 974 974 
1930 200 
1931 500 
1932 612 
1933... _- O16 

1934__- 450) 250 
1935 600 772 
1936 4) 1,751 
1937 _. 79% ‘ 
1938 


eo 
nOonnNnre-— 


to 
= = 


mW N= 


209 2.760 


1939 7.964 3 
1940 9.023 3 
1941 owe 9,891 4 
1942 9,767 4 
1943 9,223 285 3 
1944 8 80S 993 3.815 

3 

3 

3 

4 


+o 


782 
5 987 
663 
99 


1945 8 680 4.923 
1946 S764 5.003 
1947 9,000 5,155 
1948 __ : 9 331 5,273 


SS 6 ate am : 9,922 
1950_____. 10,586 
., aes 11,279 
1952 ee 12,287 
1853 13,674 
1954 =" : 15,041 814 7 
1955 ie GRRTARSr Ss 16,193 387 7 
1956 _. 17,251 8.401 8,350 
___ See . 18,198 9,463 8 
1958____ 18,824 
1950. ...- ceeecsnl) = ieee 


427 1 
602 4,084 
SS 1 5 
362 5,925 
096 


D3) 


09 794 


10,209 29.5 


1 Data for 1909-20 from Edson L. Whitney, 
Cooperative Credit Societies (Credit Unions) in 
America and Foreign Countries, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 314; for 1921 from Credit 
Union National Association, The Credit Union 
Yearbook, 1958 (p. 22); for 1925, 1929, and 1931-58 
from Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, State- 
Chartered Credit Unions in 1958; for other years 
estimated. 

2 Estimated. 


ings, imposed by the directors of some 
credit unions in the form of ceilings 
on the amount any one member may 
save in a month, or on the aggregate 
amount he may save, or some com- 
bination of these two restrictions. 
The real growth in assets began 
after World War II. The total 
amounted to $500 million in early 
1947; it doubled in about 34% years 
and passed the billion-dollar mark 
late in 1950. In another 31% years 
total assets again doubled and 
amounted to $2 billion in mid-1954. 
Although the rate of increase was 
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slowed somewhat by the recession 
that began in the summer of 1957 
and carried over into 1958, total as- 
sets held by credit unions again dou- 
bled in the 4 years from June 1954 to 
June 1958 and amounted to almost 
$4.6 billion by mid-1959. 

Loans to members.—One of the 
purposes of the credit unions is to 
make loans to members for provident 
and productive purposes. In the orig- 
inal Federal law, provision was made 
to limit unsecured loans to $50; 
amendments increased the maximum 
to $100 in 1940, $300 in 1946, $400 in 
1949, and $750 in 1959. When the 
limit was raised to $400 in 1949, the 
average loan made by Federal credit 
unions was $260. By 1958 the aver- 
age loan—secured and unsecured— 
had increased to $535. 

During these years the purposes for 
which credit union members borrow 
have been shifting. The trend has 
been from the small, short-term 
remedial loan to the longer-term loan 
for the purchase of consumer durable 
goods. A study by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions made in 1948 
revealed that 714 percent of the loans 
made were for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles; a later study showed that 
13.1 percent of the loans made in 
1956 were for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and summarized other indi- 
cations of the change in reasons for 
borrowing, as follows: 


The shift towards purchase of hard 
goods was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding shift away from the reme- 
dial type of loan. Medical, hospital, 
and dental expenses, for example, ac- 
counted for less than 10 percent of 
the loans made in 1956; eight years 
earlier, more than 15 percent of the 
loans were made for such purposes. 
In 1948, about 16 percent of the loans 
were made for the purpose of paying 
current living expenses; by 1956, 
however, loans granted for this rea- 
son had declined to only 6 percent of 
the total. 


The growing importance of the 
large credit unions during this time 
is evidenced by the fact that more 
than 40 percent of the Federal credit 
unions in operation at the end of 1957 
had assets in excess of $100,000; 10 
years earlier, only 13.7 percent of the 
Federal groups were of this size. At 





the end of 1947, only 0.2 percent of 
the Federal groups had more than $1 
million in assets; at the end of 1957, 
3.9 percent were in this category. 

Credit unions (Federal and State- 
chartered) held $2,664 million, or 7.9 
percent, of the total installment 
credit in the United States in Decem- 
ber 1958. Ten years earlier they held 
only $334 million, or 3.7 percent of 
the total. 

Members’ shareholdings.—Not all 
members join a credit union for the 
sole purpose of borrowing. Little data 
are available on this point, but it is 
generally believed that many mem- 
bers are exclusively savers and rarely 
have need to borrow. At the other 
extreme are the chronic borrowers. 

Characteristics of the members, in- 
cluding their savings and borrowing 
habits, is an area in which there 
seems to be a need for information as 
an aid in planning and developing the 
credit union program. At present, 
however, about the only information 
available is on the number of mem- 
bers and the amount of their savings 
in credit unions. No studies have been 
made, as far as is known, on why 
members save in credit unions in 
preference to banks, say, or the postal 
savings system, or on the proportion 
of their savings represented by credit 
union shares. 

The growth of savings in credit 
unions has outpaced the rise in mem- 
bership, with the result that average 
savings per member have increased 
each year since the beginning of the 
Federal program. From a low of $19 
in 1935, the average increased to $324 
in 1957 and to an estimated $350 by 
the middle of 1959. 

Most share accounts are small, but 
shareholdings are concentrated in a 
few large accounts. A study made of 
the size distribution of members’ 
share accounts as of June 30, 1953, 
showed that 27 percent of the savers 
accounted for only 1 percent of the 
shareholdings and that, at the other 
extreme, 6% percent accounted for 
almost 511% percent of the shares. 


Conclusion 


The prognosis for continuing growth 
of the credit unions is bright as these 
cooperative associations move for- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Selected Sources of Money 
Income for Aged Persons, 
June 1959* 


Substantially all aged men and 7 
in 8 aged women in the United States 
had some cash income from employ- 
ment or a public income-mainte- 
nance program in mid-1959 (table 1). 

A check for old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits went to 
68 percent of the men and 58 percent 
of the women aged 65 and over—934 
million aged persons in all. In addi- 
tion, there were 1.4 million persons 
who could have drawn benefits except 
for employment—about 1.1 million 
insured workers and about 300,000 
married women whose husbands had 
not yet retired. 

Roughly 2 million of the benefici- 
aries are estimated to have had some 
earned income as workers or wives of 
workers. Some of them were exempt 
from the operation of the retirement 
test under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance because they had 
reached age 72. Many beneficiaries 
with earnings, however, had only 
part-time or intermittent employ- 
ment. Of all aged persons with work 
experience during 1958, only 2 in 5 
worked at full-time jobs for at least 


major support and 700,000 to supple- 
ment retirement or survivor benefits 
insufficient for their needs—and some 
of those who were dependent on chil- 
dren or private charity or supported 
in a public institution. 

The veterans’ programs and the re- 
tirement programs for railroad and 
government employees together pro- 
vided income for about 1.8 million 
persons who were not receiving old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance and 1.1 million who were. Of 
the total of 2.9 million, about one- 
fifth had some earnings and about 6 
percent received both a _ veteran’s 
payment and a benefit under a re- 
tirement program for railroad work- 
ers or Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment employees, so that the undupli- 
cated total was less than 2.8 million. 
Most veterans, for example, are likely 
to earn insured status under a retire- 
ment program by virtue of their em- 
ployment. Coverage under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance is, 


of course, most common, but veter- 
ans’ preference provisions of many 
civil-service systems mean that a 
large proportion of retired govern- 
ment employees are likely to receive 
veterans’ payments also. In addition, 
many Federal Government employees 
have outside employment as well and 
build up rights to old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits, and 
many State and local government 
employees have dual coverage. 

Private pensions under insured and 
noninsured group plans were paid to 
a not inconsiderable number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over, an estimated 
114 million at the end of 1958—about 
14, million higher than the number a 
year earlier. Probably more than 1 
million of these pensioners were old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance beneficiaries. 

In addition, at the start of 1959, 
according to a special study con- 
ducted by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance,’ there were 374,000 individual 


1See The Tally of Life Insurance Sta- 
tistics, September 1959. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in the United States 
receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, June 1959 } 





Source of money income 2 








| | 
| Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
| 











Total | Men |Women! Total | Men |Women 

48 weeks during the year (table 2). or inn at oe | 
775 : 1. Population aged 65 and over, total............-...--- 15,520 7,030 | 8,490 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
About 3 million aged persons had 4" Employment................---.. 3920 | 2°260| 17660! 25.2} 321| 19.6 
id j in ne l n Ri eee rae 2s isieetecpegtuandea ania wea 3,030 | 2,260 | 770} 19.5) 32.1} 9.1 
pa d jobs June 959, and an esti Nonworking wives of earners___.._....-.....__-_.- as 500 | See 10.5 
mated 900,000 women not themselves _ 3. Social insurance and related programs 3_________-_-_- 11,390 | 5,600 | 5,790| 73.4| 79.7 68.2 
, ee oF 13 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance.......| 9,720 4,800 4,920 62.6 68.3 | 58.0 
at work were married to men with Railroad retirement program ___.__.........-_---.- 610 310 300 | 3.9 4.4 | 3.5 
j , j Wi Government employees’ retirement programs... _- 930 460 | 470 | 6.0 | 6.5 5.5 
paid employment. Of this 3.9 million Veterans’ compensation and pensions... Rceiaia na 1,390 790 | 600 | 9.0) 11.2 7.1 
with income from employment, it is 4. Public assistance 4__._._____________________-_____-_- 2'480 | 950 | 1,530] 16.0 | 13.5 18.0 
estimated that more than two-thirds 5. No money income or income solely from other sources_| 1,090 50} 1,040 | 7.0 | mY 12.2 
j . . ; 6. Income from more than one of sources in lines 2-4__- 3,360 | 1,830 1,530 21.6 | 26.0} 18.0 
received sume support from a public OASDI and employment §___.______---____- | 1,980 1,010 970 12.8 | 14.3 11.4 
income-maintenance program — if pa programs and yr ea ae | 680 | = 260 e | 6.0 +t 
ial : a93 Old-age assistance and OASDI-_----_-_-- 660 ‘ 280 | 2 | 5.4 | 3.¢ 
not old-age, survivors, and disability Other assistance and OASDI or related programs-.| 40 20 | 20 | 3 | 3 2 


insurance, then another retirement 
program or the pension and compen- 
sation programs for veterans. The 
others, most of whom were eligible to 
draw benefits when they retired, in- 
clude the bulk of the most favorably 
situated among the aged. 

At the other extreme are the aged 
persons who were dependent on pub- 
lic assistance—1.7 million for their 





* Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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1 Data relate to the continental United States, 
to Alaska and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Persons with income from sources 
specified may also have received money income 
from other sources, such as interest, dividends, 
private pensions or annuities, or cash contributions 
from relatives. 

2? Because persons frequently have income from 
more than one of the sources specified, the sum of 
persons shown on lines 2-5 exceeds the total number 
in the population (line 1). The estimates of persons 
with income from more than one source are devel- 
oped from survey data and are therefore subject 
to sampling and reporting errors, as well as the 
error inherent in projecting survey findings to 
additional population groups and different dates, 
errors that are relatively more significant for small 
estimates. 

3 Persons with income from more than one of the 
programs listed are counted only once. Estimates 
of beneficiaries under programs for government 


employees and veterans are not entirely consistent 
with those published previously because of the 
availability of new data. Estimates of women 
with benefits under these programs include the 
estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives not in 
direct receipt of benefits. 

4 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 
65 and over receiving aid to the blind or to the 
permanently and totally disabled; includes a small 
number receiving vendor payments for medical 
care but no direct cash payment. 

5 Excludes a small number with income from 
employment and OASDI and also a related program; 
the figures on line 3 have already been adjusted for 
overlap among the insurance and related programs. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program 
Research on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and agencies administering in- 
come-maintenance programs. 
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annuities and 181,000 annuities 
elected as settlements under life in- 
surance policies paying income to 
persons aged 65 and over. No infor- 
mation is available on the other types 
of income received by these annui- 
tants. Only 1 to 2 percent of the aged 
beneficiaries covered in the 1957 sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries — generally those 
who also had asset income in the 
form of interest, dividends, or rents— 
reported receipt of such annuities. 

An owned home is, of course, an 
important resource of aged persons. 
According to the latest Survey of 
Consumer Finances, 66 percent of all 
nonfarm families with head aged 65 
and over owned their homes early in 
1959.2 

The extent of home ownerership 
among old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries and its relation to 
the money-income level were ana- 
lyzed in a recent BuLueTIN article.® 
Data that have recently been sum- 
marized on receipt of noncash in- 
come round out the picture some- 
what. On the assumption that home- 
ownership is always “profitable,” it 
could be said that in 1957 about four- 
fifths of the beneficiary couples and 
three-fifths of the nonmarried aged 
beneficiaries had some noncash in- 
come—defined to include homeown- 
ership, other housing furnished with- 
out cost, food raised or received as a 
gift or pay, gifts of clothing in signifi- 
cant amounts, and medical care pro- 
vided free or at the expense of some 
agency or person other than the 
beneficiary. Actually, about 80 per- 
cent of the homeowners reported a 
net gain for the year in the sense that 
the estimated rental value exceeded 
their current housing expenses. 

Only 12 percent of the couples and 
about one-fourth of the other aged 
beneficiaries had noncash income 
only from sources other than home- 
ownership. A fourth of the couples 
and less than half as many of the 
other aged beneficiaries had some 
home-produced food. Clothing gifts 
were negligible, but medical care for 


2Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 
1959. 

3See Lenore A. Epstein, “Money In- 
come of Aged Persons: A 10-Year Review, 
1948 to 1958,” Social Security Bulletin, 
June 1959, page 8. 
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which the beneficiary did not pay 
was an item for 1 in 9 of the couples 
and 1 in 6 of the others. No informa- 
tion was collected on the amount of 
noncash income received. 

Monthly benefit payments under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance and railroad programs 
were up from $7.3 billion in 1958 to 
an annual rate of $8.4 billion by June 
1959. The rise resulted in part from 
the steady increase in the number of 
beneficiaries but even more from the 
increase of about 7 percent in old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits, effective January 1959, 
and the 10-percent increase in rail- 
road retirement benefits, effective in 
June. Public assistance to the aged 
increased also, from $1.7 billion to an 
annual rate of almost $1.9 billion, 
partly as a result of changes made by 
the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act in the provisions for 
Federal matching. Total payments 
to aged veterans undoubtedly in- 
creased as more and more World War 
I veterans reached age 65. It is not 
feasible at this time to estimate the 
change in rate of payments under 
this or the public employee retire- 
ment programs or in other types of 
income of aged persons. It seems 
highly probable, however, that the 
rate of increase in the aggregate in- 
come of the aged from all sources was 
less than that in payments under the 
social security and railroad worker 
programs. 

In 1958 the aggregate cash income 
of aged persons probably exceeded 
$25 billion and may have been close 
to $30 billion. An earlier estimate of 
$24-$27 billion was calculated on the 
assumption that the average total in- 
come of aged persons was the same 
in 1958 as in 1957 and that an aggre- 
gate income figure based directly on 
survey data of the Bureau of the 
Census represented about 80-90 per- 
cent of the actual aggregate. The 
revision takes account of earnings 
estimates and the fact that data now 
Suggest some rise from 1957 to 1958 
in the average income of aged per- 
sons. Furthermore, analysis of the 
Internal Revenue Service tabulations 
of 1956 individual income-tax returns 
for persons aged 65 and over suggests 
that an aggregate income figure 
based directly on survey data repre- 


Table 2.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over in the conti- 
nental United States who worked in 
1958, by extent of employment and 
by sex and age 




















{Noninstitutional population; in thousands] 
Persons aged 65 and over 
| | with work experience 
eee” 
| mam- | Full-time | Part-time 
Sex | naa jobs 2 jobs 3 
and age : 65 | = 
| ana | Any | ] | 
and | work !| | Less | Less 
all | 48-52| than | 48-52| than 
| jweeks,; 48 ;weeks) 48 
| |weeks| | weeks 
2 —| —— er —— 
Total. _'14,870, 4,090; 1,670 820! 770; 830 
Men....- 6,750| 2,930, 1,310] 610, 480) 530 
65-69. .....- | 2,640) 1,620 820} 370) 210; 220 


70.and over-| 4,110, 1,310, 490, 240) 270,310 

Women..| 8,120) 1,160) 360 210| 290} 300 

65-69......-| 2,980, "690 230} 140] 140/180 

70and over.| 5,140} 470} 130) 70|150) 120 
\ | ( | ' | 





1 Work at any time during the year on part-time 
or full-time basis. 

2 Jobs providing 35 hours or more a week in a 
majority of the weeks worked in the year. 

3 Jobs providing less than 35 hours a week in 3 
majority of the weeks worked in the year. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 91, ‘Work 
Experience of the Population in 1958’’ (June 30, 
1959). 


sents 75-85 percent of the actual 
aggregate rather than 80-90 percent 
as previously assumed. 

Estimates based partly on reports 
on earnings covered under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
indicate that in 1958 earnings of aged 
persons probably aggregated $9.5- 
$10.5 billion. Payments under pri- 
vate pension plans and individual 
annuities to persons aged 65 and over 
aggregated roughly $1.5 billion. 

In summary, the money income of 
aged persons was distributed by 
source roughly as follows in 1958: 


Amount 

Source (in billions) 

Total .2-~-sennn.2..c.... Sebo oe 
Social insurance and related 

procrams — 8.8-9.3 

OASDI We ae: . 6.7 

Railroad retirement _______- 6 
Veterans’ programs and gov- 

ernment employees’ re- 

NEPOMG oo eee 1.5-2.0 
Public assistance ____________ 1.7 
Private pension plans and indi- 

vidual annuities _______- 1.5 
OCU | can 9.5-10.5 
I cc ne ae 3.5-8.0 


1 Residual; includes interest, dividends. 
rents, and contributions. 


Social insurance programs by their 
nature make payments that are lim- 


Social Security 


























ited in amount. Thus, despite the fact 
that the number of aged persons with 
income from earnings was only one- 
third the number receiving payments 
under social insurance and related 
programs, the earnings of employed 
persons were larger than payments 
under such programs and almost as 
large as total payments under all 
public income-maintenance pro- 
grams, including public assistance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1958* 


Payments for wage loss and medi- 
cal benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation programs continued to rise 
in 1958, against a backdrop of con- 
flicting economic developments. As 
the economy dipped downward, (1) 
the number of workers covered by 
workmen’s compensation in an aver- 
age week dropped an estimated 14% 
million to a total of 4042-41 million; 
(2) covered payrolls declined a little 
more than 1 percent to an estimated 
$183 billion; and (3) the number of 
disabling work injuries—compensable 
and noncompensable — reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
some 4 percent less than the 1957 
estimate, in part because of an im- 
provement in accident rates. 

These recession effects were offset 
when (1) average wages, on which 
cash benefits are based, went up 3 
percent from 1957 to 1958; (2) medi- 
cal care prices advanced 5 percent, 
according to the consumer price in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
and (3) four States enacted legisla- 
tion increasing cash benefits for all 
types of disability, and in a third of 
the States the full force of liberal- 
izing amendments passed in 1957 was 
first felt in 1958. 

The net effect of these counteract- 
ing influences was a rise of $51 mil- 
lion in workmen’s compensation 
benefit payments to a total of $1,113 
million in 1958. Aggregate benefits 
as a proportion of covered payroll 
reached 0.61 percent —the highest 


* Prepared by Alfred M. Skolnik, Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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Estimates of workmen’s compensation 
ance, 1958 





payments, by State and type of insur- 
and 1957 ! 


{In thousands] 












































1958 | 1957 
xfs Per- 
| | | | | centage 
| Insur- | Insur- change 
| ance | ance in 
State | losses | State | Self- losses | State | Self- | total 
Btate lpaid by| fund | insur- paid by| fund | insur- | pay- 
| Total | private| dis- ance Total | Retvane dis- ance | ments, 
| insur- | burse- | pay- insur- | burse- | pay- 1958 
| ance | ments?| ments‘ | | ance ments | ments‘ from 
car- | | car- | | 1957 
| | riers? | | | riers 2 | | 
Jel ee if 
| } } } } | 
TOWNS. cddecadsciscee |$1,113, 253) $694 373 $284, 983 $133 ,897 $1,061 924 $660, 903|$271,527'$120 404 +4.8 
pe ee eis | =, 3071 «5, 047|_.....-- | 1,260 5,550} 4,440|...._._. | 1,110) +13.6 
Pe, | 9,187 258, 8,700 229, 8,600} 253, 8,099) 248} + 6.8 
Mowat 8.5... 6,703} 5,493)__.....- | 1,210) 6,370] _5,220}.......- | 1,150} +5.2 
CNS grep | 119,087) 78,985, 27,772, 12,330| 107,200) 71,361) 24,739) 11,100) +11.1 
Colorado_____- Sse SES: 8,896} 2,936, 5,150 810) 8,039) 2,891) 4,418) 7 +10.7 
Connecticut.............. 17,844) 16,059)_.....-. 1,785) 18,165) 16,350)...--... | 1,815) —1.8 
DOD go ccenitwnenns 1,651 % | eee 330) 1,008 1,200.......- 320; +2.9 
District of Columbia_ ---- eS 280 3,476] 3,186]......-- 290 +8.1 
i. Seer | 26,709) 24,584)........ | 2,125} 23,902) 22,017)-......- | 1,975) +11.3 
Geereit.....<.c-cooccs.. Sa oo... | 1,500) 9.714] 8,304|_..-._.- | 1,410; 46.4 
| | | 
ON gk ree ca 4,406} 2,892 999 515 ese 2,818 701| ei +7.9 
a ee 58,125} 47,753}_.-.-._- 10,372! 56 544| 46,340)_.....-- | 10,204) +2.8 
a eee 16,860) 14,360)_._.._-- 2,500 16,602) 14,217).......- | 2,475) +1.0 
|.) Reet oeeieaerte: 7,869} 6,204/____.___ 1,575) 7,994 6,304)_...._.- | 1,600! —1.6 
EEE Fe 10,308] 8, 248)._...--- 2,060! 9,810} 7,850|.......- | 1,960) +5.1 
ae ae 1k is) ee 3,715 ve as. See 3,670; +2.5 
OO eee ae 28,700} 24,320)_.-....- 4,380) 26,114) 22,129)_.__._._- 3,985) +9.9 
NO ee orcs dea cecacin! 2,771 i | ee 360) SG « FD titennacnae 345, =+5.0 
Morgmng............... 16,893; 12,779) 1,774) 2,340 14,820) 11,100! 1,690 2,030) +414.0 
Massachusetts...........| 37,858) 35,053)-.-...- 2,805) 37,892) 35,087).-._-.-- | 2,805, —.! 
| | 
Michigan. ____- 40,081! 26,501! 2,585) 10,995 38,287) 25,392! 2,576| 10,319) +4.7 
ee 19.900) 15,97%).......- 3,230 17,501} 14,561|........ | 2,940| +9.7 
Mississippi...............| 6,200 5.660\.......- 540| 5,683, 5,149 | -"534) 49.1 
oO) eee 20,258; 17,463).....-- 2,795 19,00, AG BET. cacccee | 2,775) +3.9 
Mn. soca 5,403, 1,211) 3,173) 1,019 5,372} 1,390 2,988) 9945 +.6 
Nebraska. _........_.-- 3,976] 3,864!_....._- 112 3.675, 3,870}. ....... 105) +8.2 
DRO Ws esrnte st atse ks 4,333 4 4,124 205) 4,326 2 4,119 205) +.2 
New Hampshire_-___.__- SG  S:60r ...... 50) 2,795} 2,740)-......- | 55) —4.4 
Vie. Se eee 54,113) 47,551}.......- | 6,562) 49,287; 42,959)_...._.- 6,328, +9.8 
New Mexico..---....._- | 5,959] 5,554'..--..--| 405] 5,811 att Peete 73 +8.1 
| 
j | | 
Wow York: =. 25-2. .2325: 155,330! 95,482, 40,091! 19,757) 151,948) 93,302} 39,319} 19,327) +2.2 
North Carolina..._..__- 12,213, 10,093/........| 2,120/ 11,608] 9,593]....1__. 2,015} +5.2 
North Dakota............ 2'160 10; 2,180|.....__- | 2'072 3\ 2,060]... +4.2 
(Sie tteeemamanng. 5 ett 76,064 103 66,053, 9,908} 75,502}  156| 65,518} 9,828} +.7 
GMa homie sos 2. ees, 15,466, 12,213} 2,123; 1,130| 15,019, 11,838} 1,916) 1,265) + +3.0 
eR aieaiied 22,092} 2,114) 19,978)....._-- | 19,823] 1,590) 17,783)....-... | +14.3 
Pennsylvania. -_.........- 43,281; 28,340} 3,720) 11,221) 43,963) 28,508) 3,723) 11,732) —1.6 
Rhode Island.--......-.-| 6,538} 6,227|.......- | 311} 6,470] 6,200)... | 370) 41.1 
South Carolina._-_---._-- 6,471| 5,306|-..-.... | 1,165} 5,698} 4,633) --- 2 1,065, +13.6 
South Dakota....__..-__-| 1,349} 1,134)._.....- 215 ae on hE 175} +22.0 
NS sss 13,138} 10,588}........ 2 al 12,512) 9,908}........ 2,514| +5.0 
; NE eema SE 59,727| 59,727\--...--- ibe 58,423) 58,423|-- Bien | +42.2 
Li eh ES Se 3,300 1,167 1,583 550) 3,250) 1,157) 1,553 540; +1.5 
Vermons.........-.- 1,665 f 150} 1,655) 1,505)...----- 150} +.6 
Virginia_____- 10,868, 8,873 1,995} 10,101) 8,246)..__.__- 1,855) +7.6 
Washington.............. 21,996 7| 21,069 360} 20,877 474, 20,043 360) +5.4 
West Virginia............ | 13,966 56; 13,023 887; 13,715! 43| 12,777 895, +1.8 
Wisconsin.............-.- | 18/634) 15,500|.... 1. | 3,134) 18,637|15,561|_.-.7___ | 3,076 0 
i) a | 1,327| 1 > | eae 1,386 mm. «1,804........ —4.3 
Federal workmen’s com- | } | | 
pensation: | | 
Civilian employees 5___| 40 ,076)_......- 40 ,076).......- De $7, 458).......- +7.0 
a aE 19,514 eae | IS, 81s 18,639) ating 18,639] _....... | +4.7 
| | | 
1Data for 1958 preliminary. Calendar-year funds; compiled from State reports (published and 


figures, except that data for Montana and West 
Virginia, for Federal workmen’s compensation, and 
for State fund disbursements in Maryland, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah represent fiscal 
years ended in 1957 and 1958. Includes benefit 
Brae under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 

Yorkers’ Compensation Act and the Defense Bases 
Compensation Act for the States in which such 
payments are made. 

3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s 
compensation policies. 1957 data primarily from 
the Spectator: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 86th 
annual issue. For 1958, unpublished data furnished 
by Chilton Company, apne! of Spectator. 

Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 


unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated 
for some States. 

4‘ Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s com tion policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Payments to civilian Federal employees (in- 
cluding emergency relief workers) and their 
dependents under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 

* Includes primarily payments made to depend- 
ents of reservists who died while on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, to individuals under the War 
Hazards Act, War Claims Act, and Civilian War 
Benefits Act, and to cases involving Civil Air Patrol 
personnel. 
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peak of the post-World War II peri- 
od; in 1957, the ratio was 0.57 per- 
cent. The 1958 rise in benefit pay- 
ments of 4.8 percent represented, 
however, a iower rate of increase 
than those registered in 1956 and 
1957—9.5 percent and 5.9 percent. 

All but seven States—-Connecticut, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming — reported higher benefit 
payments for 1958. The increases 
ranged from less than 1 percent in 
Montana, Nevada, Ohio, and Ver- 
mont to more than 14 percent in 
Oregon and South Dakota. Thirteen 
States, with about 35 percent of the 
covered workers, had increases of 1.0- 
4.9 percent. In the systems of 17 
jurisdictions and the Federal system, 
which combined took in one-fourth 
of all covered employment, the in- 
creases ranged from 5.0 percent to 9.9 
percent. The remaining six States, 
accounting for 16 percent of the cov- 
erage, had increases of 10.0-13.9 per- 
cent. 

Payments were higher in all re- 
gions except New England. The 
greatest relative advances took place 
in the Far West and Southeast. The 
smallest percentage gains were scored 
in the Middle Atlantic States and the 
industrial States of the Middle West. 

Private carriers were responsible 
for 62 percent of total benefit pay- 
ments, State funds (including the 
Federal workmen’s compensation 
system) for 26 percent, and self- 
insurers for 12 percent. This distri- 
bution is unchanged from that in 
' 1956 and 1957, although payments 
under self-insurance are not increas- 
ing at quite the same pace as the 
benefit amounts paid through the 
other two types of insurance. 

Data usually presented in the ac- 
companying table on the Federal 
workmen’s compensation system have 
been refined this year to show sepa- 
rately benefit payments to civilian 
employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment (including workers employed 
under emergency relief acts). Injur- 
ies sustained by such employees ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the benefit 
disbursements from the Federal em- 
ployee’s compensation fund in the 
fiscal year 1957-58. Tne remaining 
one-third was attributable to cases 
involving military reservists on active 
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duty, members of the Civil Air Patrol, 
employees injured or killed as a result 
of enemy action or detention while 
performing duties for Government 
contractors outside the United States, 
and other civilians incurring injury 
or death as a result of enemy action 
or a war-risk hazard. 

A decline in payrolls, combined 
with a leveling off in the dollar 
amounts spent by employers to insure 
or self-insure their risks under work- 
men’s compensation programs, pro- 
duced a relative increase in costs for 
1958. The more than $1,760 million 
estimated as having been spent by 
employers in 1958 represented about 
96 cents per $100 of covered payroll, 
compared with 94 cents in 1957. The 
1958 total consists of (a) $1,235 mil- 
lion in premiums paid to private in- 
surance carriers; (b) $384 million in 
premiums paid to State funds (for 
the Federal workmen’s compensation 
programs, which are financed 
through congressional appropria- 
tions, these “premiums” are the sum 
of the benefit payments and the cost 
of the administrative agency); and 
(c) about $145 million as the cost of 
self-insurance (benefits paid by self- 
insurers, with the total increased 5- 
10 percent to allow for administrative 
costs). 

Of the total employer cost of al- 
most $1.8 billion, the benefit pay- 
ments of $1,113 million represented 
63 percent—an increase of 2 percent- 
age points from the preceding year. 
The loss ratio (losses paid as a per- 
centage of direct premiums written) 
of private carriers experienced a sim- 
ilar increase—from 54 percent to 56 
percent. The latter was the highest 
loss ratio reported for private carriers 
in the past decade. A loss ratio based 
on losses incurred (which include 
amounts set aside to cover liabilities 
for future claims payments) would 
have been still higher. According to 
Spectator data, direct losses incurred 
by private carriers, as a percentage 
of direct premiums earned, amounted 
to 63 percent in 1958. 

State funds (with the Federal fund 
excluded) showed a rise of 3 percent- 
age points in their loss ratio (based 
on losses paid)—from 68 percent in 
1957 to 71 percent in 1958. The loss 
ratios of private carriers and, to some 
extent, of State funds do not take 


into account the amount of premium 
income that is returned to employers 
in the form of dividends or retrospec- 
tive rating credits. 

Medical and hospital benefits prob- 
ably account for as much as $380 mil- 
lion of the total of $1,113 million. 
Though the greatest liberalizations 
in workmen’s compensation laws 
have been made in the area of cash 
benefits, the higher costs of providing 
these benefits have been matched by 
the increased cost of medical services 
rendered to injured workmen. The 
estimated distributions by types of 
payment are shown below; data for 
1958 are preliminary, and those for 
1957 have been revised. 














{In millions] 
} 
Type of payment | 1958 | 1957 

es | nt 
| ae ee ore teers $1,113 $1,062 
Medical and hospitalization._..__- 380 | 365 
Compensation, total_........-.--- 733 | 697 
er are er 648 | 617 
oy ee EATS | 85 | 80 

| | 
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Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
by State, February 28, 1959* 


Old-age insurance benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program were being paid 
on February 28, 1959, to 7 million 
persons—830,000 more than in De- 
cember 1957. 

The average old-age _ benefit 
amounted to $71.62, which was $7.04 
higher than the average in December 
1957. A large part of this increase in 
average amount was due to the pro- 
visions of the 1958 amendments that 
raised benefit rates by about 7 per- 
cent, effective January 1959. The 
higher average resulted also from (1) 
the greater proportion of benefits 
computed on the basis of earnings 
after 1950 and (2) the rise in the 
proportion of beneficiaries whose 
benefits were computed under the 
provision that permits up to 5 years 
of lowest earnings to be excluded in 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 
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calculating the average monthly 


wage. The average old-age benefit 
amount went up each month from 
December 1957 to February 1959. 

More than one-sixth of all old-age 
beneficiaries were receiving monthly 
benefits of $105.00-$116.00; about 
478,000 of them were receiving 
$116.00, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, was the maximum amount 
payable in February.t More than 
three-sevenths were receiving bene- 
fits in the $60.00-$104.90 range, al- 
most one-fourth were receiving bene- 
fits of $33.10-$59.90, and about one- 
eighth were receiving $33.00 or less. 
Actuarially reduced benefits payable 
to women aged 62-64 at entitlement 
account for all benefits of $26.40- 
$32.90 and may be present in the 
other amount-of-benefit intervals. 

Benefits of exactly $33.00, going 
generally to persons entitled to the 
statutory minimum, were being paid 
to about 815,000 old-age beneficiaries 
—10,000 more than those receiving 
the minimum ($30) at the end of 
1957. As a proportion of all old-age 
beneficiaries, however, the number of 
persons receiving a minimum benefit 
declined from 13.0 percent at the end 
of 1957 to 11.6 percent in February 
1959. The proportion of old-age bene- 
ficiaries receiving the maximum 
monthly benefit—$116.00 in February 
1959 and $108.50 in December 1957—~— 
increased from 3.8 percent in Decem- 
ber 1957 to 6.8 percent in February 
1959. 

In February 1959, as in past years, 
old-age beneficiaries living in Con- 
necticut were receiving the highest 
monthly benefits — an average of 
$79.64—and those in Mississippi were 
receiving the lowest, $54.66. The 
three States with the highest average 
benefits and the five States with the 
lowest average benefits were the same 
in February 1959 as in December 


1A benefit larger than $116 would be 
payable only under conditions that would 
rarely occur. For example, a fully insured 
individual, with at least 6 quarters of cov- 
erage after 1950, aged 65 or over at the 
beginning of 1959, would qualify for a 
monthly benefit amount of $121 beginning 
January 1959 if he (1) had a disability 
freeze effective in 1951-52, (2) was eligi- 
ble for a 5-year dropout for 1953-57, (3) 
was paid $4,200 in wages in 1958, and (4) 
in January 1959, was paid $4,800 in wages 
earned in 1958. 
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Number and average monthly amount of old-age insurance benefits in current- 
payment status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit,' by State, 


February 28, 1959 





Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 

















State ? Aver- | Number 
(ranked by | age of oats 
size of old- | old-age | | 
average age bene- | $26.40- g.. 
benefit) |benefit! ficiaries | TOtAl |"g9' gq | $33-00 
Total____|$71.62 |7,026,854 | 100.0 1.7 | 11.6 | 
Cann... 79.64 | 114,639] 100.0} 1.0] 5.9 
Mich.....-- 79.08 | 293,055 | 100.0| 1.2] 8.2 
N.. 78.18 | 260,628 | 100.0} 1.3] 7.0 
suas 76.03 | 419,924 | 100.0} 1.4] 9.0 
, ae 75.75 | 493,730 | 100.0} 1.4 8.5 
Ohio......- 75.74 | 379,611 | 100.0! 1.4| 9.4 
ie Pcs 3 | 75.53 | 778,434 | 100.0 1.2 8.1 
Mass__.._.- 74.84} 266,070 | 100.0| 1.2| 7.2 
 f aeanees 73.65 | 45,931 | 100.0} 1.5| 6.7 
|; 73.63 | 229,109 | 100.0 | 1.8} 10.8 
| | | 
Wasb-...-- 73.41 | 129,349 | 100.0 | 1.3 | 10.6 
Its 3. 24,582 | 100.0 1.6} 11.6 
Ari 2.69 | 33,932 | 100.0| 1.7] 12.1 
] 5 | 28,893 | 100.0} 1.2] 12.5 
N | “7,761 | 100.0} 1.6 | 11.0 
ee | 72.44 | 184,376 100.0 1.6} 11.6 
es 72.37 | 205,879 | 100.0 ' BROT 6 
ST 8 | 72.30 | 585,751 | 100.0 1.6 | 10.5 
Del... 72.13 | 16,048 | 100.0} 1.9] 10.4 
Oreg__._--- 71.94 | 92,023 | 100.0 1.34) a 
Alaska - 71.66 2,768 1300.0} 1.7| 11.1 
Wyo......- 70.27 | 11,013} 100.0} 1.5] 12.5 
Minn 70.23 | 147,374 | 100.0 1.6 | 12.7 
Colo._._-- 70.09 | 59,344 | 100.0 1.5| 13.1 
ok ae 69.91 89,942 | 100.0} 2.0] 12.0 
N.H 69.90 33,855 100.0} 1.3) 10.3 
N. Dak 69.66 | 23,871 | 100.0} 1.6] 13.0 
lowa. 69.45 | 135,232] 100.0} 1.5] 12.8 
Mo..... 69.16 | 200,043 | 100.0} 1.7| 12.4 
Idaho- 69.12 26,485 | 100.0 1.5 13.8 
W. Va 69.10 | 71,895 | 100.0) 1.5) 14.5 
| 3: ee 68.39 25,199 | 100.0 1.9} 12.9 
Nebr_.__- 67.78 | 67,103 | 100.0} 1.5| 13.4 
S. Dak.__.-| 67.74 | 29,218 | 100.0 1.6} 13.9 
Hawaii.....| 67.62 | 13,787 | 100.0; 2.4] 14.3 
Vex. ..:.<) CER 19,772 | 100.0 1.5} 12.7 
Kans -| 67.23 | 96,007 | 100.0 1.6} 13.8 
Maine_---- 66.47 52,951 | 100.0} 1.8] 13.6 
Okla--- 65.42 80,824 | 100.0} 2.3) 16.1 
N. Mex 65.13 | 16,660] 100.0} 1.9] 18.2 
Texas 64.45 | 245,626 | 100.0} 2.7] 16.5 
| eee 63.73 67,784 | 100.0 | 2.8] 17.7 
Wee 63.46 | 113.385 | 100.0| 2.4] 18.0 
Ky 63.27 | 115,047 | 100.0 2.0} 17.0 
Al: 31.22 | 87,849 | 100.0 3.0 | 20.8 
‘ 2| 54,853 | 100.0 3.3} 18.7 
| 125,211 | 100.0} 2.9) 17.4 
| 95,630 | 100.0 3.6 18.7 
2} 111,935 | 100.0} 3.1 | 20.3 | 
69,296 | 100.0; 2.9 22.5 
64,791 | 100.0} 3.4] 26.7 
437 | 100.0} 3.9| 27.9 
35,881 | 100.0 4.2} 39.5 
Foreign....| 73.36 | 46,561 | 100.0 3| 8.0 


1 For persons receiving both an old-age benefit and 
a widow's, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit 
or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, 
the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is 
combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 


1957. The other States, in general, 
also retained the same relative posi- 
tions in the ranking. 

Monthly benefits ranging in 
amount from $75.00 to $116.00 were 
being paid at the end of February 
1959 to almost 59 percent of the old- 
age beneficiaries in Connecticut but 
to only 19 percent of the beneficiaries 
in Mississippi. Only 24 percent of the 


$33. 10-|$45.00- 


| ! ! 
$60. 00-| $75. 00— $90. 00- $105. 00- $116.00 









































44.90 | 59.90 | 74.90 | 89.90 | 104.90 | 115.90 
8.3| 14.8] 18.3} 16.2] 11.0} 11.3 | 6.8 
5.5| 11.7| 17.2} 18.9] 14.8] 15.8 9.2 
6.4 | 12.7| 15.1 | 14.9] 114] 18.1] 12.0 
6.1 | 12.3] 17.5| 17.5| 13.9] 15.3 9.1 
6.3 | 13.6) 17:2) 17.8} 128) 428:7 8.8 
6.7] 12.6) 18.6) 18.1] 13.1) 13.4 7.6 
7.1| 13.5! 17.2] 15.9} 11.4] 146] 9.5 
6.8| 13.4| 19.1] 18.2] 128) 12.5) 7.9 
6.5 | 13.5} 21.3] 19.9| 13.0} 11.3 6.1 
6.6| 14.4] 22.1] 20.7} 13.6] 9.9 4.5 
7.8| 13.8 | 16.8 | 15.8) U6) M1) 7.5 
| 
7.6) 15.0 | 17.6] 16.0) 11.2| 13.3) 7.4 
7.5| 13.5] 17.6! 16.6] 12.2} 12.2 7.2 
7.7| 14.3} 16.8] 15.5 | 11.4] 12.7 7.8 
7.8| 14.6] 18.1] 15.0) 10.6) 11.2 9.0 
7.7| 14.9] 18.6] 16.1 | 10.8| 12.6 6.7 
7.8| 15.4] 17.3] 15.2] M.4) 12.5 7.2 
8.2| 14.5 | 17.6| 15.8| 11.7} 11.9 7.2 
8.1 | 15.7] 18.0] 16.2| 10.8} 12.0 7.1 
8.0} 14.1} 20.1] 16.1 | 11.4 | 12 6.8 
7.9| 16.3 | 18.2] 15.4| 1.2] 123] 6.3 
s.6| 16.0| 18.3] 14.0! 11.2| 13.0 | 6.1 
8.2] 15.1] 19.3] 17.38] 10.5] 10.4] 5.2 
8.4| 15.6] 18.7] 15.8} 10.8| 10.5 5.9 
8.4| 15.2| 18.3| 16.8] 11.1] 100] 5.6 
8.8| 15.2} 19.6] 16.3] 10.5) 9.8 5.8 
8.5| 15.6| 21.9] 18.5| 11.7 8.4 3.8 
8.7| 16.1} 19.1] 15.3] 11.5 | 8.2 6.5 
8.9| 15.6] 19.6] 15.7| 11.9 9.0 5.0 
9.3| 16.1] 19.3] 16.1] 10.4] 9.1 5.6 
8.4/ 16.2] 18.8] 15.9} 10.9) 94) 5.1 
' | } 
8.7} 13.9; 19.2] 17.3] 9.8] 10.0 5.1 
9.3| 15.4| 20.3] 16.7| 9.7] 88] 5.0 
9.5| 16.5} 20.1] 16.1] 10.7] 7.7] 4.5 
9.6| 16.0| 19.8] 16.0] 10.9) 7.7] 4.5 
9.0} 14.8] 17.7] 19.3] 11.5] 71] 3.9 
9.7} 17.1] 21.0] 16.5] 104) 7.3) 3.8 
10.1} 17.3] 19.2] 15.0} 10.3) 80) 4.7 
9.7| 16.9] 21.1] 16.5) 9.9] 7.2) 3.3 
10.7 | 16.8) 18.5) 14.5) 8.5) 7.7 4.9 
10.2| 16.7 | 17.9 | 13:2} 8.7| 86] 4.6 
11.0] 17.4] 18.6 | 13.8 | 8.0 | 7.4| 4.6 
11.1] 16.9| 18.7] 13.4] 7.7] 7.1 4.6 
11.5| 16.6| 18.6] 14.1] 8.2 6.8 3.8 
11.7 17:3 | 20.0] 13.5] 7.8| 6.7 3.5 
12.1} 16.3) 18.3) 126| 7.2) 6.0 3.7 
12.2) 17.9] 19.1] 13.8] 7.4 4.9 2.7 
12.2} 19.8| 20.2] 13.6] 66) 4.6 2.7 
12.2| 18.3] 19.0} 13.2} 65| 5.1] 3.4 
13.4| 18.7] 18.3] 11.6| 6.3] 5.2 3.1 
13.0) 18.1) 18.7| 1.8] 5.7 4.7 2.6 
15.0] 18.2) 17.9) 91) 4.2 | 3.4 2.1 
20.7| 15.6] 14.2) 7.8] 3.2) 4.4 2.3 
21.7) 13.6) 11.2) 5.0) 22] 1.6 1.0 
| 
5.8 | 13.4 | 25.2 | 21.5) 1.7) 10.7 | 3.4 
{ 





Actuarially reduced benefits payable to women aged 
62-64 at entitlement account for all cases in the 
$26. 40-$32.90 interval and may be represented in 
the other amount-of-benefit intervals. 

2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 


old-age beneficiaries in Connecticut 
but 63 percent of those in Mississippi 
were receiving benefits of $26.40- 
$59.90. In Puerto Rico the average 
benefit was only $45.91 and 65 per- 
cent of the old-age beneficiaries were 
receiving less than $45.00. 


a 
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Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959* 


On August 29, 1959, the President 
signed the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959, which became Public Law 86- 
211. The legislation revises, effective 
July 1, 1960, the non-service-con- 
nected pension programs for veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict and for their 
widows and children. It does not 
affect payments to veterans with a 
service-connected disability or those 
to widows or children of a veteran 
whose death was service-connected. 

At the end of June 1959, there were 
22 million veterans of these three 
conflicts and about 242 million wid- 
ows and surviving children of de- 
ceased veterans, who might be af- 
fected by the provisions of the 1959 
Veterans’ Pension Act. Former mem- 
bers of the armed services during 
peacetime and their dependents or 
survivors are not eligible for non- 
service-connected pensions under 
either the old or the new law. 


Major Provisions 


The new law makes the widows and 
children of veterans who had had 90 
days’ active service in World War II 
or the Korean conflict eligible for 
pensions on the same basis as the 
widows and children of World War I 
veterans. The survivors of veterans 
of World War II or the Korean con- 
flict have been ineligible for a pen- 
sion unless the veteran at the time 
of his death had some degree of 
service-connected disability. 

The 1959 law sets up a sliding scale 
of benefits, related to financial need 
and resources, for all veterans, wid- 
ows, and children going on the rolls 
after June 30, 1960. (Persons on the 
rolls on June 30 may choose to re- 
ceive benefits under the new pension 
plan or to continue under the old 
system.) Currently the same flat- 
rate benefit is paid to all qualifying 
veterans regardless of any variations 
in the amount of their income (with- 
in the maximums stated in the law) 
or the number of their dependents. 
For veterans and survivors with low 


* Prepared by Thomas Karter, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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incomes the new law provides pen- 
sions that are higher than for those 
with larger incomes; additional 
monthly amounts are paid for de- 
pendents. The value of assets will be 
a factor in determining eligibility for 
a pension beginning July 1, 1960; at 
present, assets are not considered in 
determining eligibility. 

Under the old law a veteran who 
does not have a _ service-connected 
disability may be paid a non-service- 
connected pension under specified 
circumstances. All Spanish-American 
War veterans, as well as veterans of 
earlier wars, are eligible for such a 
pension regardless of their economic 
condition. Veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict are eligible if they meet certain 
conditions relating to disability, un- 
employability, and income. 

The disability and unemployability 
provisions are not changed by the 
new law. Veterans aged 65 or over 
are considered permanently and 
totally disabled if they are unable to 
follow gainful employment because 
they have a condition rated 10 per- 
cent or more disabling; most aged 
pension applicants have been able to 
establish a disability rating in recent 
years. For veterans under age 65, the 


disability provisions are much more 
stringent. 

The income test, however, is 
changed by Public Law 86-211. Table 
1 shows the maximum income allowed 
under both the old and the new law, 
as well as the amounts of the differ- 
ent types of pension (veteran’s, wid- 
ow’s, and orphan’s). Veterans, for 
example, may currently receive $66.15 
a month if their annual income does 
not exceed $1,400 and they have no 
dependents or $2,700 if they have de- 
pendents. For those who have been 
on the rolls more than 10 years or 
who are aged 65 or over, the pension 
is $78.75. Under the new law, a vet- 
eran without dependents will be eligi- 
ble if his annual income is not more 
than $1,800; veterans with depend- 
ents may receive a pension if the in- 
come is not more than $3,000. The 
amount of the pension will vary with 
income and the number of depend- 
ents—from $100 a month for a vet- 
eran with income of $1,000 or less 
and with three or more dependents 
to $40 a month for a veteran who 
has no dependents and whose annual 
income is $1,201-$1,800. The monthly 
rates are increased by $70 when the 
veteran needs regular aid and at- 
tendance. 


Table 1.—Comparison of pension rates for veterans and their dependents under 
old law and new law 





Through June 30, 1960 


Beginning July 1, 1960 





Type of pensioner 
Annual 
income 


Monthly 
pension amount 


Annual 


Monthly 
income 


pension amount 





Veteran,' no dependents...| $1,400 or less..| $66.15 or $78.75 ifover | $600 or less....| $85. 


age 65 or on pen- | $601-1,200-..-- $70. 
sion rolls 10 years | $1,201-1,800....| $40. 
or more. 


Veteran ! with dependents_| $2,700 or less__| $66.15 or $78.75 if over | $1,000 or less_.| $90—1 dependent; 








age 65 or on pen- 
sion rolls 10 years 
or more (no allow- | $1,001-2,000....| $75—1 or more de- 
ance for depend- 


$95—2 dependents; 
$100—3 or more. 


pendents. 











ents). $2,001-3,000....| $45—1 or more de- 
pendents. 

Widow, no children. _..... $1,400 or less..| $50.40................ $600 or less....| $60. 

$601-1,200-.... $45. 
$1,201-1,800 $25. 

Widow and 1 child_....... $2,700 or less..| $63, plus $7.56 for | $1,000 or less..| $75, plus $15 for each 
each additional additional child. 
child. $1,001-2,000_...| $60, plus $15 for each 

additional child. 
$2,001-3,000....| $40, plus $15 for each 
additional child. 
| ee eee eee TS $1,400 or less..| $27.30 for 1 child, | $1,800 or less *.| $35 for 1 child, plus 
$40.95 for 2 chil- $15 for each addi- 
dren, $54.60 for 3 tional child. 
children, and $7.56 
for each additional 
child. 
1 For a veteran n regular aid and attendance, is entitled is increased by $70. 


the pension under the old law is $135.45; under the 
new law, the basic amount to which the veteran 


2 The annual income test applies to each child in 
a family and not to the total family income. 
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Estimated Costs 


The cost of pensions for persons on 
the rolls as of June 30, 1960, will be 
higher under the new law than under 
the present law because such persons 
will have the option of receiving 
either their present pension amount 
or the amount authorized under the 
new law, whichever is to their advan- 
tage. Some persons—the widows of 
World War II veterans, for example 
—who are not now eligible will be 
added to the rolls. The other persons 
added to the rolls after June 30, 1960, 
will receive — on the average — a 
smaller pension than they would 
have been entitled to receive under 
the present law. 

On June 30, 1959, a total of 880,000 
veterans were receiving non-service- 
connected pensions, and 841,000 had 
had service in World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict. There 
were also 485,000 widows and 167,000 
children of 528,000 deceased veterans 
who had served during these three 
conflicts. 

It is estimated that 2 out of 3 of 
those receiving pensions as of June 
30, 1960, will have the amount in- 
creased as a result of the new law. 
It is estimated also that 278,000 cases 
will be added to the pension rolls as 
of July 1, 1960: (1) 206,000 “widows 
equalization” cases, resulting from 
the provision under which widows 
and children of veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict will 
be entitled on the same basis as the 
survivors of World War I veterans; 
and (2) cases based on the service of 
32,000 living and 40,000 deceased vet- 
erans, resulting from the liberalized 
income provisions of the new law. 

In the first year of operation, it is 
estimated that the new law will add 
$309 million to program costs. (In 
the fiscal year 1958-59, expenditures 
were $1,153 million—$815 million for 
living veterans and $338 million for 
the survivors of deceased veterans.) 
The “widows equalization” provision 
will cost $154 million, living veterans 
will receive an additional $105 mil- 
lion, and payments made to survivors 
of deceased veterans will increase by 
$50 million. 

By the fiscal year 1963-64, the total 
amount scheduled to be paid to living 
veterans will be no higher than the 
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amount now being paid. Actually, it 
will then begin to show a reduction 
from present costs; the cost of higher 
pensions paid to the low-income 
group among those who were on the 
rolls before July 1, 1960, will be more 
than offset by the lower average pay- 
ments to new entrants. Payments 
made with respect to deceased vet- 
erans will be higher until 1970 as a 
result of the new law but thereafter 
will decline. The “widows equaliza- 
tion” provision will, of course, never 
result in cost reductions. 

The peak pension caseload, esti- 
mated at 4.5 million, will be reached 
in 1995. In that year the veteran 
population will number 11 million— 
about half the present total — of 
whom 8.6 million will be over age 65. 

In the course of the next 40 years 
the new provisions will add $9.3 bil- 
lion to the cost of the pension pro- 
gram. The “widows equalization” 
provision will cost $22.7 billion. There 
will be a reduction of $13.2 billion in 
payments to living veterans and of 
$0.2 billion in payments to the sur- 
vivors of deceased veterans, as a re- 
sult of the sliding scale. 


Determination of Need 


Definition of income.—In deter- 
mining annual income under the new 
law, the following types of payments 
will be excluded: (1) the 6-month 
gratuity payable in a lump-sum on 
the death of a veteran with a service- 
connected disability; (2) payments 
by public or private relief or welfare 
organizations; (3) veterans’ pensions 
and compensation and dependency 
and indemnity compensation paid by 
the Veterans Administration; (4) 
payments under policies of United 
States Government life insurance or 
national service life insurance and 
under the special life insurance pro- 
gram for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict; (5) lump-sum death payments 
under the Social Security Act; (6) 
payments to an individual, equal to 
his contributions, under public or pri- 
vate retirement, annuity, endowment, 
or similar plans or programs; (7) 
amounts equal to the sum paid by a 
widow or child of a deceased veteran 
for his just debts, the expenses of his 
last illness, and his burial expenses to 
the extent that they are not reim- 
bursed by the Veterans Administra- 


tion; and (8) proceeds of fire insur- 
ance policies. 

Income of wife. — At present a 
wife’s income is not counted in deter- 
mining a veteran’s eligibility. In de- 
termining annual income under the 
new law, the wife’s income in excess 
of $1,200 will be considered as the 
income of the veteran, unless to do 
so works a hardship on the veteran. 

“Waiver of income.”—The new law 
repeals the waiver-of-income clause, 
under which veterans may elect to 
reduce the amounts that they receive 
under certain public and private re- 
tirement plans in order to meet the 
income test and thereby qualify for 
a veteran’s pension. (Old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance is not 
one of the programs that permitted 
a waiver of income.) 

Net worth limitation—Under the 
old law the value of assets owned by 
veterans or by their survivors is not a 
factor in eligibility for a pension. The 
new law grants the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs the authority to 
deny or discontinue a pension when 
the net worth of the veteran, widow, 
or child is sufficiently large that it is 
reasonable for a part of the assets to 
be used for maintenance. 


Retirement Benefits 


The treatment of retirement bene- 
fits from old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance or another public 
or private pension plan is not 
changed by the new law, except for 
repeal of the waiver-of-income pro- 
vision. Public and private retirement 
payments will continue to be ex- 
cluded from consideration as income 
until the veteran has received in 
benefits the amount he paid into the 
retirement plan.‘ After the veteran 
has recouped his original dollar out- 
lay in these plans, all future benefits 
will be counted as income. 

For a person with no income other 
than an old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefit, for example, 
the effect of the “recoupment” pro- 


1A provision of the 1959 amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act, effective 
July 1, 1959, excluded railroad retirement 
benefits as income for determining eligi- 
bility for a veteran’s pension. Section 
8(c) of the new veterans’ law repealed 
this favorable treatment of railroad re- 
tirement benefits, as of July 1, 1960. 
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Table 2.—IJllustrative monthly old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits and veteran’s pension 
payments 


Com- 
bined 
OASDI 
and 
veteran’s 
pay- 


Veteran's 
pension 
begin- 
ning 
July 1, 
1960 


| Monthly 
OASDI 
| benefit ! 


Type of beneficiary 
and benefit level 


ments 

Aged retired male: 

Minimum___.___-- $33.00 $85.00 $118.00 

Average 76.00 70.00 146.00 

Maximum -.-- 120.00 40.00 160.00 
Aged retired couple: 

Minimum : 49.50 90.00 139. 50 

Average 119.00 75.00 194.00 

Maximum 180.00 45.00 | 225.00 
Aged widow: 

Minimum 33.00 60.00 93.00 

A verage 56.00 45.00 101.00 

Maximum 90. 00 45.00 135.00 
Widow and one child: 

Minimum 49.60 75.00 124.60 

Average 124.00 60.00 184.00 

Maximum 180.00 40.00 220.00 





1Maximum and minimum amounts payable in 
mid-1960; average represents average amount being 
paid at the end of February 1959. 
vision is to currently provide a grace 
period of 1 or possibly 2 years during 
which he may receive the maximum 
pension in addition to the insurance 
benefit. The maximum contribution 
that a wage earner could pay into the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance trust fund during 1937-60 is 
$1,290." Such a person would be eligi- 
ble in 1960 for a monthly retirement 
benefit of $120. After about a year, 
therefore, such a person would be en- 
titled only to a partial pension. The 
grace period will be longer, of course, 
in the future. By 1980, for example, 
the maximum contribution a wage 
earner will have made for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
will be $5,250, the maximum monthly 
benefit will be $126, and the grace 
period for such a wage earner will be 
about 31 years. 

Table 2 shows the maximum and 
minimum old-age, survivors, and dis- 
abilty insurance benefits payable in 
1960 and the average monthly bene- 
fits paid in February 1959 for a re- 
tired aged worker, an aged couple, an 
aged widow, and a widow with one 
child. It also shows the monthly vet- 
eran’s pension payable to eligible per- 
sons assuming they qualify and had 


2If an individual’s earnings included 
some amounts from covered self-employ- 
ment after 1949, the maximum contribu- 
tion would, of course, be larger. 
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no other income and that the grace 
period had passed. 


Comparison With Public 
Assistance Cost Standards 


In determining a person’s need for 
public assistance, State public wel- 
fare agencies consider the resources 
and income available to the person, 
and the amount of money needed to 
maintain the level of living estab- 
lished by each State for its assistance 
program. The level of living is usually 
determined by each State on the 
basis of quantity-quality cost stand- 
ards for specified consumption items. 
All States include food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, and utilities among the 
“basic” requirements of all persons. 
Most States also include such items 
as personal care, medicine chest sup- 
plies, and household supplies, and 
some States consider additional 
items. Medical care, on the other 
hand, is treated as a special need and 
not included in the cost standard. 

The cost standard in each State 
represents the maximum amount of 
assistance that would be paid to a 
person with no other income and no 
special needs. Not all recipients, 
however, receive a payment sufficient 
to enable them to purchase all the 
goods and services included in the 
cost standard. Most States have 
maximum limitations on individual 
assistance payments, and some States 
reduce payments on a percentage or 
flat-reduction basis because of inade- 
quate funds. 

Any comparison of the amounts 
payable under the new sliding scale 
for veterans’ pensions and those un- 
der public welfare agency procedure, 
in terms of levels of adequacy, must 
nevertheless be made on the basis of 
cost standards developed by the 
States. Actual assistance payments 
cannot be used for two reasons. Some 
assistance recipients have other in- 
come and thus receive payments less 
than the standard, and some States, 
because of inadequate funds, reduce 
assistance payments to less than es- 
tablished need, as determined under 
their standards. 

The monthly cost standards — in 
other words the dollar value of basic 
requirements — vary considerably 
among the States. Table 3 summar- 
izes the cost standards in effect dur- 


ing July 1958 for the low, median, 
and high States among the 50 States 
making complete reports.* The cost 


Table 3.—Monthly public assistance 
cost standards and veteran’s pen- 
sion payments at varying income 
levels 


Public assistance | 


| (excluding medical | Vete- 
| and other special | eran’s 
Type of recipient | needs), July 1958! | pension 
andamountof {= C—CSCSCS:C# iin 
annualinecome | | ning 
| . ; 
| High | be | Low | July 1, 
| State State | State} “ 
Aged person living 
alone: 
Veteran: 
oo $125 $88 $53 $85 
aes 75 38 3 55 
1,200 ais 25 0 0 | 70 
So Sees 0 0 0 40 
Widow: 
See 125 88 5 60 
eS 75 38 3 00 
Pe 25 0 0 45 
1,800 sia att ti das 0 U 0 25 
Aged couple: 
i 200 131 78 90 
$1,000......- 117 45 0 90 
eS aoe 33 0 0 75 
ae 0 0 0 45 
Widow and one 
child: 
SS ee 164 119 79 75 
$1,000 : : Sl 36 0 75 
| a eer 0 0 0 60 
| ona 0 0 0 40 
Widow and three 
children: 
Zero....- p= eee? 241 176 125 105 
ka cckis cues 158 93 42 105 
i ; 74 6 0 90 
eee 0} 0 0 70 


150 States (excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands; also excludes Illinois, which did not submit 
a complete report). 


standard was $125 a month in the 
highest State and $53 in the lowest 
State for an aged man living alone; 
it was essentially the same for an 
aged woman. Half the States had 
standards above $88, and half had 
standards below that amount. 

Also shown in table 3 is the 
monthly pension payable under the 
new legislation to veterans, widows, 
and children at varying income 
levels. The table suggests that these 
pensions, although more closely re- 
lated to financial need than the pres- 
ent veterans’ payments, will meet to 
a more limited extent the needs of 
dependents and survivors, -especially 


3 Bureau of Public Assistance, Monthly 
Cost Standards for Basic Needs Used by 
States for Assistance Budgets, August 
1959. The analysis excludes Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands; it also excludes 
Illinois, which did not submit a complete 
report. 
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those with no income, than public as- 
sistance cost standards. 

For a single veteran with no in- 
come the monthly pension of $85 is 
roughly equal to the monthly cost 
standard for assistance in the median 
State, but the situation is different 
for married veterans. A married vet- 
eran with no income receives an 
additional $5 a month for his wife, 
which would meet only a very small 
proportion of her basic needs. The 
$90 pension payable to a veteran and 
his wife is less than the public assist- 
ance cost standards in all but two 
States. A widow with one child and 
no other income receives a monthly 
pension of $75, which is $4 less than 
the cost standard of the lowest State, 
and a widow with three children and 
no other income receives a monthly 
pension of $105, which is $20 less 
than the cost standard in that State. 

Although public assistance pay- 
ments will not be counted as income 
in determining eligibility for a vet- 
eran’s pension, veterans’ payments 
will, of course, be counted as income 
in determining eligibility for public 
assistance. In half the States, receipt 
of the $85 veteran’s pension would 
disqualify an individual from also 
receiving public assistance, except 
possibly for medical costs. In the 
remaining States, veterans receiving 
an $85 pension and without other in- 
come might receive supplementary 
assistance payments. 

It should be remembered, more- 
over, that — except in aid to the 
blind‘—a public assistance recipient 
with “zero” income literally has no 
other income but that veterans or 
their survivors with “zero” income 
may have some income from the ex- 
cluded sources mentioned earlier. 
Furthermore, public assistance re- 
cipients with income—no matter how 
small—have their payment reduced 
by the amount of that income on a 
dollar-for-dollar reduction basis. 
Persons receiving veterans’ pensions 
may receive small amounts of income 
and continue receiving the maximum 
pension. ; 


*The first $50 a month earned by re- 
cipients of aid to the blind is ignored in 
the determination of need for public 
assistance. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 6, 1959] 














































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| Tem- 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits | 
3 . porary 
disability benefits! | disability Rail- 
| a . Bae 
Year and > a 7 under yet- nem- 
month Total Rail- Civil : Monthly Lump-sum Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
Social road | Service | _Veter- zs : “ | l Unem- laws 10 legis- | ment 
Seourity | Retire- | Com- | “hints | social | road | Service | ans d-| Social | oa — oo 
= | Mminis- cla TV ans Ad- a ment ance 
Act | — oa? | tration 3 | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other ® Insur- Act? 
| Act 4 ment mis- tra- |rity Act ance 
| | Act § sion ? tion § Act ® 
1958 Number of beneficiaries 
September.|..........- 9,244.7 | 481.3) 316.1 | 2,875.1 | 2,983.6 | 234.4 | 124.0] 1,188.7 | 68.7 13.2 33.9 | 2,440.1 47.5 | 120.9 
= ee 9,323.0 | 483.1 318.7 | 2,883.5 | 3,004.5 235.2 128.0; (2) | 51.6 | 13.8 35.2 | 2,062.5 | 30.3 122.5 
November.|........-.- 9,415.7 | 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 | 3,014.5 236.3 130.7) (8%) | 50.3 | 12.6 31.1 1,922.9 | 27.7 106.6 
December.|........... (3) | 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 | (33) 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 (38) | 13.3 36.0 2,175.8 29.8 129.4 
1959 | 
January... 509.5 | 485.0 324.8 2,899.4 3,056.3 236.1 133.6 (12) 109.6 13.4 36.7 | 2,612.5 33.0 139.9 
February. 597.9 | 489.0 | 326.9| 2,900.4] 3,076.9 | 238.2) 135.0/ (13) 61.3} 15.3 | 27.0 | 2,588.4 31.5 | 103.8 
March.... 723.6 | 493.5 | 329.0 | 2,901.2 3,103.8 239.1 136.4 | 1,203.9 | cr | 15.9 | 25.8 | 2,356.1 25.9 83.4 
re 833.5 | 496.8 331.2 | 2,912.3 | 3,133.9 240.4 137.9; (1%) | 71.9 17.7 24.4 | 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
ae 910.3 | 498.5 333.0 | 2,923.7 | 3,157.4 240.7 139.2 | (13) 65.6 15.3 20.2 | 1,588.1 12.7 42.9 
JURD.. onnce 997.9 501.0 335.9 | 2,934.2 | 3,183.5 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 | 65.6 16.3 22.2 | 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
oe 10,083.1 504.4 338.2 | 2,943.3 | 3,205.1 242.0} 137.6) (1%) | 58.5 | 14.3 24.8 | 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
ee EE eae 10,165.9 508.6 340.6 2,950.1 | 3,229.9 242.8 | 138.7] (12) 68.5 | 13.4 31.1 | 1,170.6 10.0 74.1 
September.|........... 10,236.1 | 514.0 | 342.9 | 2,954.5 | 3,250.0] 243.5| 139.7] (32) 63.8 | 13.9 34.8 | 1,162.9 8.2] 85.5 
Amount of benefits '4 
|$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 |__...__-- $105,606 | $11,833 | $12,267 |............ fy |$15,961 
119,912 64,933 | 320,561 | 23,644 1,559 | eat 111,79 Cs fa Sere | 2 ee | 14,537 
122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523 Se } 111,193 | 15,005 a. ae a | 6,268 
125,795 72,961 | 331,350 | 55,152 Se ee | 116,133 A7;080'| ‘2%sg00 | ce---2c-5--- i 917 
129,707 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 i 2 ee 144,302 22,004 | 20,308 |....<....... | 62,385 $4,215 582 
137,140 83,874 697,830 | 99,651 | 1,772 /......... | 254,238 | 26,127 | 23,431 |............ | 445,866 26, 2,359 
149,188 94,585 (1,268,984 127,933 | 1,817 |.........| 333,640 | 27,851 eee 11,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 | 149,179 | 19,283 |......... | 382,515 | 29,460 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
208,642 | 132,852 1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 30,843 793, 510,167 | 28,599 
7,4 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 | 31,771 30,103 |1,737,27' 430,194 |103,596 
_ = 5,196,761 651, 254,240 | 175,787 1,732,208 | 276,945 43 ,884 8, | 491,579 32,740 | 33,578 ,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59, 
oo 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 506 ,803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
oe 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 37,251 34,689 | 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
= 7,353,396 {2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743,536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
a 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428, 298,126 1,921,380 | 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 | 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 | 157,088 
 —_——_s 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39 ,362 | 688 ,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 11,350,268 87,672 » 284 
BPP acenns 111,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 ,647 (2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
 ——_— 13,560,263 |5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 »265 | 748,660 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
ee 17,512,022 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 \2,382,215 {1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 51,920 |3,979,946 $2,035 |228,824 
1958 | | 
September.| 1,434,402 544,331 46 ,847 49,823 | 197,823 | 140,289 12,617 7,056 | 67,144 14,032 | 4,638 4,858 | 322,878 7 | 18,144 
October_..| 1,403,179 549,432 | 47,064 50 , 224 201 ,983 141,503 12,687 7,193 | 67 ,626 10,493 | 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November.| 1,348,892 | 555,238 47,300 50 , 256 201,244 | 142,291 12,765 7,211 66,765 10,168 | 4,791 4,449 227 ,723 2,693 | 16,030 
December. (22) (33) 47,330 50,839 201,017 (13) 12,818 7,309 67,250 (13) 5,092 5,424 295 ,602 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 | 
January...| 1,546,528 | 603,041 48 ,050 51,000 | 205,188 156,709 13,373 7,308 | 67,300 | 22,409 | 4,583 | 4,979 338 , 757 3,486 | 20,345 
February-.| 1,501,047 610,445 | 48,532 51,421 198,109 158,212 : 7,444 67,582 12,643 5,441 3,517 307 ,403 2,993 | 13,752 
March....| 1,519,454 620,079 | 49,030 52,193 202,964 160,103 13,626 7,588 67,851 15,015 5,876 3,513 | 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
| ae 1,484,747 628,174 49,518 52,415 206 ,796 162,046 13,783 7,643 | 68,519 14,955 6,627 3,203 | 259,950 2,019 099 
_ J. ee 1,420,158 | 633,673 49,761 52,865 206 , 287 163 ,626 13,826 7,730 68,851 13,646 5,675 4,221 190,106 1,250 | 8,641 
June...-.. 1,425,035 | 640,167 55,192 53,520 207,191 165,378 15,345 7,798 | 68,800 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
} cee 1,419,346 | 646,819 55,232 53,377 207 ,399 166 , 893 15,344 7,827 | 68,447 12,225 | 5,039 5,760 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
August....| 1,425,819 | 653,399 55,529 54,071 206 ,062 168 ,648 14,435 7,945 68,229 14,422 | 5,073 7,418 142,284 990 | 27,314 
September_| 1,442,015 | 658,585 56,001 54,593 | 207,868 | 169,961 : 8,004 68 ,093 13,385 5,295 7,079 150 ,692 845 | 26,078 

















1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 


(including disabled children aged 18 or over). 


spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 
? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 
8 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disable 
dren aged 18 or over. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 


1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, 


mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 
6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 
™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 


chil- 


widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 


1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
— temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 
1959. 


1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Begin- 
ning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemployment 
compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. Number 
represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 

14 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treas’ dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for 
civilservice ——— disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations from 
July 1949. ivil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data 
adjusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- 
lected sncial insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1957-59 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, Unemployment 














and survivor insurance insurance 
Federal insurance | | Rail- | Rail- 
contributions ! road road 
Perlod 9[————————| Federal retire- | State un- | Pogora)| UNeM= 
| employ- ploy- 

civil- ment unem- | 
| service | insur- ment ploy- ment 
Retire- a’ = insurance insur- 
| we contri- ance ; | ment om 
ment | Disa- butions?! con- contri- taxes 4 ance 
and | bility tribu- butions 3} ** con- 
survivors | | tions tribu- 
| | ” tions 5 

Fiscal year: | 











1957-588__ .|$7 , 266 ,985|$926 , 403 $1 , 259 ,041| $575, 282 $1 , 500,397 $335,880 $99 , 891 

1958-597_..| 7,565,086) 894,995) 1,515,484) 526,676) 1,675,286 324,020 101,061 
3 months 

ended: 


ber) 
1957. .--| 1,628,535 206,332) 230,300 


ae 


156,797; 468,216; 2,259 24,480 


1958. ...| 1,801,385, 222,211 376,560 132,985. 441,684) 2,488 23,559 
September 

1959....| 2,145,446) 249,542) 363,893) 157,429} 629,657' 2,019 33,397 

1958 | | | 
September..| 453,262) 54,743, 109,081) 43,951! 8,203 757; 11,719 
October....| 408,812} 40,715) 150,387, 20,633) 125,974 819, 816 
November..| 674,926, 96.209, 113,387] 67,782) 183,621 671, 10,475 
December... 355,057, 44,337, 135,868) 43,715) 11,466 725! 13,283 

| 
1959 
| | | 

January....| 230,887; 16,494! 120,412) 14,316! 76,943 39,052, 573 
February...!_ 875,272| 108,608} 110,458! 71,198, 142,928 261,357, 7,438 
March.._.- 727,420, 82,163) 131,310 42,883 9,051, 15,218) 16,269 
April_.....- 626,778) 58,719; 122,376 16,166) 259,635 1,432) 830 
May....--- 1,278,210) 150,230) 131,554) 70,049 413,056 1,312 10,015 
ce nea 586.339, 66,308, 123,171) 46,949 10,928 945| 17,803 
| ee 298,757| 53,757, 109,093 20,148 245,078 701, 1,017 
August. ___- 1,251,509} 137,085}  125,141| 85,432 370,076 743| 9,433 
September../ 595,180, 58,729, 129,659, 51,849, 14,503 575| 22,947 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance) adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad 
retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

8 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
rs Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-59 } 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Dec. 4, 1959] 





















































| 
iWe als , 
di nee ee ¥|  Payrolls in employment # covered by— 
| Old-age, sur- Railroad re- 
| vivors, and a... hl tirement and 
disability | en unemployment 
insurance‘ | insurance § 
core | | Per | Per Per 
Total | —_ cent cent cent 
of of of 
civil- civil- civil- 
Amount) ian |Amount) ian |Amount) ian 
| | wages) wages wages 
| and | and and 
| sal- sal- sal- 
| | aries | aries aries 
Calendar year:| | | | | 
1940......... $49,818) $49,255] $35,560, 72.2) $32,352) 65.7] $2,280) 4.6 
1941.........| 62,086) 60,220) 45,286) 75,2) x 69.7 2,697 4.5 
1942.........| 82,109) 75,941) 57,950) 76.3) 54,548) 71.8 3,394 4.5 
1943_........'| 105,619) 91,486} 69,379, 75.8) 65,871) 72.0 4,100 4.5 
| aa 117,016, 96,983; 73,060| 75.3) 68,886] 71.0| 4,523) 4.7 
taacanwe 117,563} 95,744) 71,317) 74.5) 66,411) 69.4 4,530 4.7 
1946_.._....) 111,866 104,048] 79,003, 75.9) 73,145) 70.3 4,883 4.7 
TE | 122,843) 118,776) 92,088) 77.5) 86,234) 72.6) 5,113) 4.3 
acanes 135,179) 131,209) 101,892) 77.7! 95,731; 73.0) 5,539) 4.2 
1949_......._| 134,356} 130,108 99,645, 76.6) 93,520) 71.9) 5,133 3.9 
1950_.......-| 146,367) 141,368} 109,439; 77. | 102,765; 72.7 5,327 3.8 
1951........| 170,714; 162,030) 131,000} 80.8) 118,243) 73.0 6,101 3,8 
1952__._.....| 184,857) 174,385) 143,000) 82.0) 127,320) 73.0 6,185 3.5 
tes aeceu 198 , 106) 187 ,769| 155,000) 82.5) 138,657) 73.8 6,147 3.3 
1954____._.__| 196,259) 186,308) 154,000; 82.7) 136,594; 73.3 5,630 3.0 
1955.........| 210,902 201,124) 169,000) 84.0) 148,143) 73.7 5,801 2.9 
1956.......... 227,634) 217,971) 185,000; 84.9/7175,342) 80.4 6,203 2.8 
1957____._._.| 238,530) 228,886) 201,000 * 84.3|7184,837| 80.8 6,177 2.7 
ee = 229,644) 202,000, § 84.47183,894| 80.1 5,722 2.5 
| | | 
1958 | | | 
Jan.-Mar...... 58,639] 56,271) 48,000] $81.9) 743,799] 77.8, 1,411) 2.5 
Apr.-June....| 58,845) 56,430) 49,000; ¢ 83.3 7 44,556] 79.0) 1,300 2.5 
July-Sept_.._- 60,586 58,095) 50,000) §82.5) 746,188) 79.5 1,454 2.5 
Oct.-Dec-.-..- 61,266 58,795) 52,000) © 84.9) 749,351) 83.9 "7 2.5 
1959 
} | 
Jan.-Mar.- -..- 62,720) 60, 268) 51,000) $81.3) 7 46,301) 77.0 ee 2.4 
' 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1955- 
59 preliminary. 

2? Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

3 Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude ~~ and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawali. Begin- 
_ includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed Forces 
newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 cn tg 1956, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 





Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-59 ' 


{In thousands] 





Assets at end of period 2 





| 
State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ® 











Period Invested | | | | 
‘ TQ site | als a ite | als a8) 
Total | 22US- | Cash | Deposits | Interest | 2) oS | Interest | With. be yen yor 
assets tater balances transfers 4 earned |  drawals period | transfers earned | drawals period 
securities 3 | | | 
ee eats Pee Dae en Se eee ; - ee ee ee enbiSaicnite ened Seer oonenhit saa 
Cumulative, January 1936- | | 
September 1959__..._......| $6,960,841 | $6,906,396 | © $6,702 |$27,273,125 | $2,932,005 ,75$23,252,762 | $6,952,369 | $1,581,398 | $220,810 | $1,796,604 | 79 $5,604 
Calendar year: | 
| EEE 9,108,651 9,098 ,092 8,316 1,618,328 | 220,398 | 1,744,111 | 8,640,919 | 85,672 | 7,405 148 ,225 262,270 
ae 7,124,037 7,113,981 | 8,691 | 1,642,198 | 198 ,989 3,541,352 | 6,940,754 103,858 4,441 | 282,330 88,240 
Fiscal year: | | 
|) es cee eee | 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 |} 44,826 1,574,516 | 219,651 | 2,926,370 | 7,359,603 90,442 6,459 | 222,660 168 ,396 
 , eee 6,719,017 6,709,422 | 5,946 1,946,469 179,133 | 2,796 ,920 6,688,285 | 114,832 | 2,396 256 , 290 29,334 
1958 | | | | 
| | 
July-September. ......_.__- 7,393 ,832 7,336, 571 6,035 600 ,929 47,855 | 841,77: 7,166,614 | 31,066 | 973 | 66,870 133 , 565 
October-December. --__._-- 7,124,037 | 7,113,981 8,691 328,699 | 45,875 | 600, 434 6,940,754 | 26,715 | 710 72,750 88, 240 
1959 | | 
January-Marcb.........---- 6,534,576 | 6,484,998 4,463 | 234,104 42,972 834,127 | 6,383,703 | 26,358 425 | 60,590 | 54,432 
a aaa eareaee 6,719,017 | 6,709,422 | 5,946 | 782,737 | 42,431 | 520, 586 6,688,285 | 30,693 | 288 | 56,080 | 29 ,334 
July-September --........-- | 6,960,841 6,906 ,396 6 6,702 629,583 | 45,901 | 411,400 6,952,369 | 88,198 | 5,604 
| | 


69 | 111,997 





1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because of 
differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financ- 
ing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undistributed appropriations. 

3 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest 
on bonds at time of purchase. 

‘Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unemploy- 
ment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 

5 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 
September 1958 includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemployment 


insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes loans from 
and repayments to Railroad Retirement Account. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
. 8 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance bene- 
its. 

® Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $106,187,199, and transfers of $12,338,198 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 








FIFTY YEARS OF CREDIT 
UNION OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


ward on a solid basis founded on a 
half century of experience. The Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act, as amended in 
1959, is probably the most modern of 
credit union laws and will permit 
Federal credit unions to better serve 
their 5% million members. The 
amendments were approved by Con- 
gress without a dissenting vote.® 
The credit unions, having weath- 
ered the economic crises of the past 
50 years, are today in a favorable 
position for expanding their services 


3 For a brief summary of the legisla- 
tion, see the Social Security Bulletin, No- 
vember 1959, page 1. 
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not only to new groups but to the 
existing membership as well. They 
will, however, be faced with an in- 
creasing demand for larger loans as 
the cost of goods and services con- 
tinues to climb and consumer buying 
habits continue to shift toward pur- 
chase of durable goods. The present 
distribution of members’ savings ac- 
counts, with its preponderance of 
large accounts held by relatively few 
members, might lead to future diffi- 
culties for some credit unions unless 
action is taken to encourage syste- 
matic savings by a larger proportion 
of the membership. 

The anticipated growth in the 
credit unions will also result in a 
corresponding increase in the need 
for information about many aspects 


of credit union operations for which 
there are now no data. Worthwhile 
studies could be made on the charac- 
teristics of the membership as well as 
on management problems, loan poli- 
cies, the effects of changing industrial 
composition, and the like. Compari- 
son of the growth of Federal credit 
unions and State-chartered organi- 
zations should be made to ascertain 
the effects the different provisions of 
the various State laws and the Fed- 
eral law have, for example, on lend- 
ing and savings policies and adminis- 
trative costs. Information derived 
from studies of this sort should prove 
of great value in guiding credit union 
officials in planning a long-range pro- 
gram for the credit unions of 
tomorrow. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


. 


{In thousands] 









































Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
| 
Period Ta | 
gr coh name | Interest Benefit | Administra- nvesteain u's Cash Total 
| and transfers ! | received ? payments 3 | tive expenses‘ | “oourities § balances assets 
| { 
- | ere nee eee een Ser bs 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
2 mone ying January 1937-September 19598____ $65,595,331 $5,610,095 | $48,791,113 | $1,533,524 | $19,924,675 | $956,114 $20,880,789 
Fiseal year: | | 
PO odes cncciicccanacacnsusendncosccuacaeu 7,266,985 | 557,274 | 7,874,932 | 165, 604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
1958-59 pore biddtwhccwasdsweennanatGaenens 7,565,086 | 543,420 | 9,173,587 | 206 ,049 20,474,430 1,067,040 21,541 ,470 
3 months ended: 
Soptenne | SAE ee oer ee oon em 1,628,535 | 24,691 | 1,861,005 | 38,868 21,878,841 903,390 22,782,231 
Ce ee nner 1,801,385 | 29,518 2,246, 268 56,788 21,502,387 838,061 22,340,448 
OGUCTIIIED SI ocoi onsen dcncccc ct ccawceebe 2,145,446 31,045 2,775,202 | 61,970 19,924,675 956,114 20,880,789 
19538 | 
II aliciiisis sisatangsincacstuiscibghibied 453,262 | 15,960 | 716,471 | 23, 262 21,502,387 | $38,061 22,340,448 
RN ale die sweat ngucascctuagawauseageedss 408 ,812 | 21,384 | 703,008 | 17,601 21,148,151 901 ,884 22,050,035 
IPM t don cavacdvandadanbins«sscmauaeounete 674,926 | 9,530 | 698,756 | 16,482 20,997,551 1,021,703 22,019,254 
RISC eas cencerie kins idandesasantysaetes 355 ,057 | 214,020 | 703, 598 | 20,310 20,953 , 408 | 911,014 21,864,422 
1959 | | 
RiP a a tp ek a 230,887 | 1,980 751,454 | 16,709 20,395,900 | ,226 21,329,126 
February......- wépntetdeswlaseewthessus suawass 875,272 | 15,934 790,721 17,388 20 , 280,440 1,131,783 21,412,224 
SN nied Sede INT st aun capocan many acetaes 727 ,420 17,686 812,432 6,586 20,411,558 926 ,753 21,338,310 
Pe ie dkdeiescenestcusaguaqesntsccedasacesecee 626,778 22,445 | 816,871 17,645 20,116,268 | 1,036 ,749 21,153,017 
GRA canbeccaciuaus@bishdsswandc sséscanenaaeeea 1,278,210 | 10,835 | 826, 599 17,332 20,539,768 | 1,058 ,362 21,598,130 
FO o ccine ces cavdoasnaewedacsGeccsaaciancagunes 586 ,339 | 200 ,087 | 823,880 | 19,207 20,474,430 | 1,067,040 21,541,470 
| SN OO ae ee Ae ee Pan mt ee 298 ,757 | 1,822 1,103,117 18,039 19.793 ,830 927 ,063 | 20,720,893 
PION oiinta cites Rain kc agli tae ae ae 1,251,509 | 15,299 833.235 18,362 20,096,417 | 1,039,688 | 21,136,105 
SR OO bess 555 ce beucetcdudincatascedeaeae 595,180 | 13,923 838,850 25, 569 19,924,675 | 956,114 | 20,880,789 
| Disability insurance trust fund 
| —_ 
| | | | 
Cumulative, January 1957-September 1959¢...| 2,408,140 51,711 632,095 | 35, 667 1,741,661 | 50,427 | 1,792,088 
Fiseal year: | | | 
WE a sute ea oseccuncdapassuseabatedaacaan 926,403 15,843 | 168 ,420 | 12,112 1,054, 458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
bh oa ee 894,995 33,293 | 339,231 21,410 | 1,606,874 | 59,747 1,666,621 
3 months ended: | 
Seneemiper 1967... 2... ...-....2-2.2 parehe aee 206 ,332 235 | 17,860 734 476,489 48,741 525, 230 
ed gd ce SAS ge ee daabad 222,211 644 60 , 944 208 1,221,478 | 39,198 1, 260,676 
OPONIOEE SOs nn ne doc cecncccnsnckcncusns 249 , 542 1,211 | 124,445 | 840 1,741,661 | 50,427 1,792,088 
1958 | | 
CS ee ae eres a Seat 54,743 | 188 | 22,646 | 69 1,221,478 39,198 1,260,676 
NI laa La alee stn we aae due son 40,715 | 403 26,060 | 545 1,234, 262 40 ,928 1,275,189 
November biewe nica deaudsscecnsauteusaseastees 96209 } 554 | 27,021 | 545 1, 264,062 | 80,326 1,344,387 
TONNE ee ni AE wera cu cute anaususeaaneoal 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 | 57,756 1,378,514 
| j | 
1959 
} | | 
UN hes 2 ie een cee ct das ae aaeuat 16,494 | 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 
i... SR Re Sere ene eee «| 108 , 608 794 | 31,096 | 246 1,359,353 80,285 | 1,439,638 
Wie ree 8552 OU ccs ewdacdscnuneeeee 82,163 | -54 32,860 17,773 | 1,426,7 44,411 | 1,471,115 
PR riida bcc ware di Jcdesca wes santo ecaaaee 58,719 491 31,945 270 1,455,434 | 42,676 1,498,110 
Didi did cciessisticcaniankass digakoaanswendaaes 150,230 | 640 | 33,696 | 270 1.542.014 82,000 | 1,624,014 
ee See etree nae Bet | 66,308 16,196 | 39,628 270 1,606,874 59,747 | 1,666,621 
i insa-sieinthiadisiepiScedne a ckaccnliinaceRavdaca ania 53,757 | 94 42,209 230 | 1,629,234 48,659 | 1,677,893 
PNG axis cds WecadueseeGaereansinecesdsacaioes 137,055 | 855 41,539 280 | 1,698,111 | 75,872 | 1,773,983 
DE OUNONE o6n.sck. conmekecdenacandun See | 58,729 262 40,607 280 | 1,741,661 | 50,427 1,792,088 
{ 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability 
insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of 
employee-tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes transfers to the disability 
insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act; the first such transfer, 
of $22 million, occurred July 1959. 

2 Includes interest transferred to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange provi- 
sions and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Includes transfers to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions: $124 
million in July 1958 and $282 million in July 1959. Disability insurance benefit 
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payments began August 1957. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building construction. 
Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund June 1958, and 
the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred March 
1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 
selected months, December 1948-September 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1959 | 


{Amounts in thousands; data 


corrected to Oct. 30, 1959] 





























| Total ae Wife’s or husband's | Child's 4 Widow’s iii. | ia 
Item =| Ong bility 3 7 SS ‘ene a Tenarmes hs ee ents 
| Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI® | Dr2 | OWers 
| Number 
| l — = l ee ae : 
In current-payment | } 
status at end of | | | 
month: | | | 
December: 
See 2,314,557| 1 2,314,557)__......- ef) fee | 320,928 320,928) ....-- | 581,265 561 , 265) ....... | 210,253} 142,223 11,903 
SE 3,477,243) 3,477,243|__...._-- Co es | 508,350, 508,350/______- | 699,703} 699,703 _.....- 314,189, 169,438! 14,579 
1952_. 5,025,549) 5,025,549)......__- | ieee, | 737,859) 737,859)_...... 938 ,751 | 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
1954__ 6,886,480) 6,886,480)_.....___ ges | | ae 1,015,892) 1,015,892)__..._- 1,160,770) 1,160,770 ______. 638,091) 271,536 25,057 
EE EAE 9,138,181) 9,396, 131!........- | ek eee. 1,433,507) 1,433,507'__.._.- 1,340,995; 1,340,995'___.__- 913.069) 301,240 26,880 
} 
1958 | | | | 
| 
September.......__. 12, 228 ,348| 12,002,134, 226,214) 6,821,294; 226,214) 1,991,631) 1.991,631)_______ | 1,597,269) 1,597,269) _..._..; 1,210,156} 352,153 29 631 
SS, 12,327,583 12,083,107; 244,476 6,866,663 233,541 2,008,305) 2,004,403; 3,902 1,614,077) 1,607,044) 7,033 1,221,450) 353,787 29,760 
November_-........- 12,430,234, 12,162,177, 268,057, 6,920,677; 237,719) 2,031,091) 2,018,860 12,231] 1,624,135. 1,606,028 18,107 1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
ene (ieee tal hee SE ER y Peers a eee eee | (HEC RSSE SS PES. Bee Ee ee a S- py ere ee Seer ee ee 
| 
1959 | 
| 
January ............| 12,565,823) 12,263,577 302,246) 6,968,335, 248,894 2,045,988) 2,025,344 20,644) 1,663,592 1,630,884 32,708 1,254,302) 354,028 30,684 
February -..._.- ----| 12,674,727) 12,359,615, 315,112) 7,026,854, 254,701) 2,063,391| 2,039,655 23,736, 1,676,635. 1,639,960 36,675 1,267,444, 354,689 31,013 
SRE 12,827 ,393) 12,498,748, 328,645) 7,111,435, 261,266 2,088 , 632) 2,062, 296 336} 1,695,411) 1,654,368) 41,043) 1,282,174) 356,995 31,480 
RT Ee. 12,967,396) 12,629,974, 337,422) 7,187,142 265,858 2,110,941) 2,083,136; 27,805, 1,714,849) 1,671,090! 43,759 1,296,422; 360,250 31,934 
I oe 13,067,700) 12,720,592) 347,108, 7,238,215 268,842, 2,126,089) 2,095,981) 30, 108) 1,731,373) 1,683,215 48,158 1,308,743) 362,115 32,323 
3 eee. 13,181,380) 12,820,164; 361,216, 7,295,640) 275,164: 2,141,761) 2,108,534, 33,227) 1,747,656) 1,694,831) 52,825 1,321,979) 366,498 32.682 
__ eee 13,288,220; 12,903,579) 384,641) 7,345,206 288,631) 2,155,701) 2,118,439; 37,262) 1,760,617; 1,701,869 58,748 1,334,316) 370,743 33,006 
| ERE. 13,395,770; 12,995,845) 399,925) 7,399,152) 297,611) 2,169,313) 2,129,492, 39,821 1,774,396 1,711,903, 62,493) 1,347,802) 374,119 33,377 
September..._...... 13,486,122 13 ,068 , 457) 417,665) 7,437,835) 308,598, 2,182,383) 2,140,429. 41.954 1,791,434 1 


| | | 


a 189,240) 163,562) 25,678) 79,143| 16,673) 31,700 28,398; 3,302 34,392 28,689, 5,703 18 443 8,322 


,»724,321; 67,113) 1,358,931} 373,227 33,713 





Monthly amount 





In current-payment } 
Status at end of | 
month: 























| 
| | 

December | 
Sars $45,872.5) $45,872.5)....._._- $26,564. 2) ........- $4,307.3; $4,307.3)_____- $7,549.0; $7,549.0).....-- $4,331.0) $2,958.6 $162.2 
. eee eee 126 856.5) $26,600. 0).....<..- CS?) =a | 11,994.9) 11,994.9)......_| 19,366.3, 19,366.3).......| 11,481.3] 5,800.8 634.9 
_ ean 205,179.0; 205,179.0)...-.._-- | 8.4 28,141.3) 28,141.3)......- 18,482.2) 8,272.7 887.0 
ee 239 , 342.0) 339 ,342.0)......... | 0.6 40,996.4) 40,906.4 _......| 20,525.7| 12,088.9! 1,188.6 
SE 482,592.9) 482,592.9)......... .6 50,323.7) 50,323.7)_...... 45,780.0) 14,262.2, 1,364.8 

} j | 

1958 | 

| 
September.._......-. 684,620.2| 666,089.0 $18,531. 2! 451 ,347.4 $18,531.2) 69,737.2; 69,737.2)__.___- | 63,012.9, 63,012.9 -..._.- | 62,674.0) 17,758.8) 1,558.7 
eee 690,935.7) 671,456.3) 19,479. 4) 454 946.3) 19,142. 6} 70 373.3 70, 238. 2) $135.1) 63,731.8 63,530.1) $201.7; 63,329.8) 17,843.7| 1,568.2 
November.......--- 697,528.6| 677,103.7| 20,424.9) 459,201.1) 19,515.7) 71,230.1) 70,814.8) 415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3 494.0 63,976.6| 17,886.5 1,588.3 
i La PER, AS eae Peaeangy oe (ee eee |---------- Eee. EES PS eS ee ee EEN Oe ee 
736,167.1| 23,583.0| 497,547.3) 21,876.1| 77,007.1) 76,355.1| 742.0) 71,832.6) 70,867.7, 964.9, 69,977.3| 19.671.5 1,748.2 
744 ,262.9) 24,393.9| 503,286. 7) 22,441.7| 77,951.9) 77,097.1| 854.8) 72,597.0) 71,499.61,097.4, 70,826.5| 19,780.0| 1,773.0 
754,952.8) 25 ,228.4| 510,893.7 23 044.9) 79,065.0; 78,116.5 948.5) 73,569.0, 72,334.0 1,235.0 71,778. 4! 20,022. 1) 1,808.2 
764 420.0) 25,790. 9| 517 ,379.6 23 , 465. 2) 80 ,001.0) 78,995. 5)1,005. 6) 74,557.7| 73,228.5,1,329.2) 72,704.5 20,270.3; 1,841.6 
771 ,009.7) 26,289.7) 521,731.1| 23,740.0) 80,628.9 79,544.1/1,084.8) 75,386.2 73,921.3,1,464.9| 73,504.5) 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
778, 404.0) 27,141.2| 526,700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2 80 ,096.0)1,199.2) 76,209.00) 74,591.3/1,617.7| 74,359.1| 20,760.4) 1,896.4 
785 ,002. 7) 28,709. 3) 531, 230.1) 25,563.2} 81,901.0) 80,557.8)1,343.2; 76,861.8) 75,058.9,1,802.9| 75,151.8 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
, 297.0) 29.750.0) 536,130.0) 26,389.5| 82,531.6 81 ,094.8)1.436. 7 77 ,660.6) 75, 736.9) 1,923. 7| 76,029.11) 21,359.2, 1,947.1 
797 564.1) 30,982.1) 539,497.9) 27,397.8) 83,089.9) 81,575.5)1,514.4| 78,526. 3) 76,456. 5)}2,069.8) 76,760.9) 21,302.4) 1,971.0 

| | | ! } 
| 
10,557.1) 1,839.4 6,424.6) 1,533.7 1,243.7 1,119.0 ane. 1,480.8 ‘ae 181.0) aameaie 541.4 | 37.9 
| 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for 
April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
ag of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendents, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife's or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment status 


at end of selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-58 


[Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 6, 1959] 

































































Total Aged wife’s ! | Young wife’s 3 Husband’s 
Year and month ] l 
Total OASI3 | DI3 Total | OASI3 DI3 Total | OASI3 | DI3 Total OASI?# DI? 
Number 
l | 
December: | | | | 
ane 508,350 | 508,350 |........... | 498,688 | ee 8,865 | S| eee 797 \. | eee 
| Saree 646,890 | 646,890 |_....____- 614,513 CS) EES | 29,388 | . | Sa 2,989 _< | eres 
| Een eae 737,859 | 737,859 |......-..-. 699,797 | 699,797 |........... | S008). SF L..2..... 4,278 % |} ee 
Ee 887,845 | 887,845 |..........- | 840,019 | 840,019 |........... 41 425 | 6,401 ¢ | See 
ee 1,015,892 | 1,015,892 |........... | 958,755 | 958,755 |..........- | 49,225 4) Gees 7,912 A | eee 
1955 | 
| a ee 1,131,262 G'i% | Se 1,067,561 | io | eee 54,461 | 54,461 |..........- 9,240 |, Rae ene 
December.........-.--- 1,191,963 | 1,191,963 |_..-......- | 1,124,616 | ho” | eR 67,206} 67,206 }........... 10,063 ET 
1956 
ee eee Ee 1,255,018 | 1,255,018 |........_.- 1,183,899 | 1,183,899 |........... OG) OMG ccc us 10,715 | | | eres 
December...--...---..- 1,433, 507 | $ GHEY bones cueces 1,359,894 | 1,350,804 |_.......... | 62,153 a | ea 11,460 |e a 
1957 
ee ear 1,718,969 | 1,718,969 |.........-- 1,631,346 | 1,631,346 |........... 74,782 Go... | aes 12,841 (7) See 
December.............- 1,827,048 | 1,827,048 |..........- | 1,732,130 | 1,732,130 |.....--.... 81,306 | 81,306 |........... 13,522 yf aN 
| } | 
1958 | | 
| ee eee 1,947,414 | 1,947,414 |.....--...- 1,843,236 | 1,868,208 |........... 90,366 a, | 13,812 | 5. | Sees 
November 4.......--..- 2,031,091 | 2,018,860 12,231 | 1,916,632 | 1,911,787 | 4,845 100,092 | 92,722 7,370 14,367 14,351 16 
1959 | | 
} | 
FONE asccidn concer | 2,141,761 | 2,108,534 33,227 | 2,005,736 | 1,992,796 | 12,940 121,094 | 100,906 20,188 14,931 14,832 99 
| | | | | 
Monthly amount 
| l ee l l l l 
Decembe | | | 
| re $11,904.9 | $11,994.9 |.......- 2. $11,865.0 | $11,865.0 }_........... S14:01 04:0 L......-.... | $15.9 | eee 
OES ee se | 14,709.5 | 14,700.5 |........_.. 12s) TES [............ 421.1 | Y: 2 g Sa 58.2 pe | ae 
| ESS | WeeeAl IESE L....-2c.... 18,531.1 | 18,531.1 |-.......-.-| 551.8 Vt RSS 95.4 | | Sees 
| See 9:007.1 | SACRE lcs cccece 23,124.9 | 23,124.9 |.......-.-- 744.3 . yf Sere 147.9 Wee Gas 
POWs os ass o5ccaeess 93,270.6 | 92;370.6 |........... 0681 | SAD ten... | 1,038.9 et | ae 210.6 , | | Rate 
1955 
eee eee oe S.001.9 | 8700891 .......-.c. 35,542.1 | Lh See es 1,220.0 (| | SSRpeeenr 249.1 | ee 
December.....-....-.-- 39,415.5 | 30,415.5 |........... ) S7A00.5 | BSS? |.........4. 1,315.1 )  ” Ree 274.4 pT Es 
| | 
1956 
Re ee eS | 41,968.4 | 41,968.4 1,416.5 294.3 294.3 
December.........-..-- 48,325.6 48,325.6 1,469.2 319.8 319.8 
1957 | 
ES See een 58,748.6 | 58,748.6 |........... | 56,983.29 | 96,009.2 |........... 1,797.8 * J) ee 368.6 5 ears 
December.............. 62,801.6 | 62,801.6 |........... 60,433.9 | 60,433.9 |........... LORS) 10S LWA... 397.4 pS 
| | 
1958 | 
TOME cen ocsaccauanaes @7,801.1 | 67.800.1 |........-5- 65,20 e| A | re 2,201.8 _% OS } Sree? 412.4 y.. < | Seeheeee? 
November ¢............ 71,230.1 | 70,814.8 $415.2 | 68, m0. 2 | 68,048. 4 $191.8 2,552.3 2,329.4 $222.9 437.6 437.0 $0.5 
1959 | | | 
| 
SOR cp kccs cess 81,295.2 | 80,096.0 1,199.2 | 77,175.2 | 76, 659.6 515.6 3,618.8 2,938.6 680.2 501.3 497.9 3.4 
































4 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her care. 
3 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


Bulletin, December 1959 


3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
4 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 





Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
selected months, by type of claim, 1950-58 


{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 3, 1959] 

















Total children Children of retired workers | Children of deceased workers Children of disabled workers 
Year and month Aged 18 | Aged 18 Aged 18 Aged 18 
nbs Under or over nto Under or over inks Under or over inte Under or over 
Potal age 18 (dis- Potal age 18 (dis- Potal ge 18 (dis- Potal age 18 dis- 
abled) ! | abled) ! abled) ! abled) ? 
Number 
December: 
Eee 699 , 703 699,703 |__- i! 46,241 | oe 653,462 et La ee ee ee! CE 
an ad . 846, 247 846,247 |... aoa 67,753 | Jf | Se 778,494 778,404 < ” ne . are 
_. = oe ee 938,751 | 938,751 |..- - 74,688 | J eS “ 864,063 864,063 _ eee Fa EN Pernt a ar Siege 
_, ee eae -| 1,053,195 | 1,053,195 |__- ba 89,748 | _. 7 eae 963 ,447 i Se eee aS) Ga ee” = 
__, a eee --| 1,160,770 | 1,160,770 |..-.. 106,508 106,006 |.......-.. GeO || (SCOR IIUE fan nedec losacnsacce oe 
| 
1955 
| a eee 1,220,855 | 1,220,855 |...- ss 116,242 LS jae ss UlUCCUEMR Ef ee eee = 
December.............. k.wso,aed | 1,276,980 |........ 122,042 ee 1,154,198 | 1,154,198 |. ‘én 
1956 
een Ta ee ..--| 1,316,728 | 1,316,728 |.. nubs 27 ,397 sl eee ae 1,189,331 1,189,331 . 
December......-.--..- 1,340,995 1,340,995 |..... dei 131,013 131,013 |----------- 1,209,982 | 1,209,982 |... o- 
1957 
_ ESE eee 1,427,435 | 1,417,231 10,204 158,849 153,153 5,696 | 1,268,586 | 1,264,078 4,508 a Nbdidillhiss aikeis 
ee ee 1,502,077 | 1,473,208 28 , 869 179,697 | 163,011 16,686 | 1,322,380 | 1,310,197 a: 2 ee anne cis = 
1958 
_. Se See 1,571,933 | 1,532,434 39,499 199,180 176,480 22,700 | 1,372,753 | 1,355,954 16,700 |... mA : 
November ?2__.__._____. 1,624,135 ,o77,110 47,025 207 , 780 181,037 | 26,743 | 1,398,248 | 1,377,982 20,266 18.107 18,091 16 
1959 | | 
aes eB AS Be! 1,747,656 | 1,682,638 65,018 232,467 196 ,023 36,444 | 1,462,364 | 1,434,541 27,823 52,825 52,074 751 
Monthly amount 
December: | a | 
ee $19,366.3 | $19,366.3 fe ee $788.3 hiccat tt PEC eee Bose Re kh a Pe as Se | ee ee Pe 
SS 2 ae | 22,739.2 | 22,739.2 |_- oan 965.6 non eee 21,833.6 ef See! Fat ee ey Srna F has 
tea area eet eee y eee 1,095.4 aS 5 een 27 ,045.9 Sh 2 es, Spears Sm hs: eae wre a pee 
ee eee 32,517.0 | 32,517.0 |__- asada 1,417.6 So. 2 aa 31,099. 4 OD, gf Se eee ch Tee. ER 
a _.-| 40,996.4 Ogee. 8 1.....~..<. 1,973.6 1,978.6 | acpletaiacibiesaoeioce 39 ,022.8 NS ee ob ORR Een MU a eyes See 
1955 | | | 
ee ee 43,730. 4 | ee ef rn | a ee! ne | 41,449.5 41,449.5 |. LS ee si 
Pecember_.............| 46;448.6 | 46,443.6 }...... as eet ee . See 44,001.5 2) eee eH MRE Dette oo SINE Nala ae JepemeRen ee ees 
| | | } | | 
1956 | | 
Os 48,662.0 | 48,662.0 |_.....-....| 2,603.8 | 2,603.8 |........._. | 46,058.2 | 46,058.2 ts en Se 
pecember.......-.----.- | 50,323.7 | 60,323.7 |-..--- ere 2,702.2 1 - 2 es 47 ,621.4 pe Sl re ead nisi 
| 
1957 | | 
oe Oe SAE ok 54,282.6 | 53,860.3 $422.3 | 3,399.2} 3,205.6 | $193.6 | 50 883.3 50 , 654.6 ey 3, Peer, nee OC ER ean Ay 
|. | 57,952.1 56, 836.1 1,115.9 | 3,932.7 | 3,406.3 526.4 | 54,019.3 | 53,429.8 | 2 3 ea ee PEED 7 oar 
| | | | | | | | 
1958 | | | | | 
| | | | 
RT ee | 61,471.1 | 59,933.7| 1,537.4 | 4,501.8} 3,778.9 | 722.9 | 56,969.3 | 56,154.7 | | ER TE, SOR se UI a 
November 2____....__.. 64,130.2 | 62,268.0 | 1,862.2 4,776.5 3,920.8 855.8 58 ,859.8 57,853.9 1,005.8 $494.0 $493.3 $0.6 
1959 | | | | 
| | | 
SOO ose ssre cetdcccczes: 76, 209.0 | 73,431.7 | 2,777.3 6,228.8 | 4,954.1 | 1,274.7 | 68,362.5 | 66,889.0 | 1,473.5 | 1,617.7} 1,588.7 29.0 
| { | { | | 
1 Dependent children“whose disability began before age 18, 2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
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Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Widow's, widower’s, | Table 10.—Old-age, survivors, and 
and mother’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of selected disability insurance: Wife’s and 
months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-58 mother’s monthly benefits, with 

{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 6, 1959] pr ace Sea 
= ee a eee a praia 18 or over to a child’s monthly 
Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s benefit, in current-payment status 
: {———_________ ——— ', at end of selected months, 1957-58 
Year and month | | | 
Total | Widow's | Widower’s} Total | Widowed | Divorced | (Partly included in tables 6, 7, and 9; amounts in 
| | mother wife thousands; data corrected to Nov. 6, 1959] 
N be 
_ oe ae 7 eee WS | Wife’s ! | 
Year and month a Moth- 
314,189 314,126 63 «aa 169,426 | 12 ieee Wife of | Wife of| er’s! 
384, 265 384,011 254 203,782} 203.662 | 120 Total | retired |disabled 
454,563 454,064 499 228,984 | 228,815 169 worker | worker 
540,653 | 539,854 799 253 ,873 253,670 | 203 — | | 
638 ,091 637,012 1,079 271,536 271,313 | 223 : 
Number: | 
1955 1957: 
:, ee | 97 Li, i eee | 609 
TOO is bos fe ee 689,774 688 , 588 1,186 281,231 | 281,014 217 ee... 2,865 | 2,865 |.....--- | 1,816 
a ae ae ae 701 ,360 700 , 294 1,066 291,916 291 , 656 260 te — 4,293 ee eee | 2. 380 
1956 November ?_| 4,512 | 4,507 | 5| 2,890 
959: | 
| Ree Cae Oe eee 747,766 746 ,633 1,133 297 , 294 | 297 ,019 97: June.....--.-} 6,065 | 5,964 | 101 | 3,512 
Wecem bss 3. se cc cascade. 913,069 911,841 1,228! 301,240} 300,978 | 962 | Monthly | 
| amount: 
1087 1957: 
| i $31.4 $81.4 |. 2855.2] $33.0 

| ee me me 1,385 314,885 | 314,608 7 “we 8.4, 8.4 |........ 98.1 

ONIN ss. hs ese cicew cows 1,095, 137 ,093 , 645 492 328,309 | 328,019 st IOS: } | 
ecember 3 1,093 , 64 1,49 328 , 3 328,01 200 ee 134.9 | 134.9 | Lome 199.5 

1958 November ?_| 143.4 | 143.2; $0.2 159.8 
1959: | | 

June Pile A eee eed 1,172,767 | 1,171,198 1,569 344,913 | 344,618 295 jenn 213.6 | 209.5 | 4.1 207.0 

FROIN a cchscuonsdewxekewas 1,232,583 1,230,953 1,630 353,964 | 353,652 312 ' 

1959 1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits 
solely because she had in her care at least one dis- 

Ju caccaucena| yan eee | ESI 1,811 366,498 | 366 , 196 302 | abled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s 

ae ae 7 ai A benefits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who 
a x e +2... 2 ee ee ee had both disabled and nondisabled entitled children 
Monthly amount in her care. 
= ee ee es ee ee Aree ss ee a Led 2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 

Decemt 
1950... ere $11,481.3 | $11,479.0 $2.3 | $5,800.3 |  $5,800.8 $0.4 | Table 11.—Old-age, survivors, and dis- 
| ENOTES 13,841.4 7.6 6.775.8 6,771.5 4.4 Iege A 
Raa a ARIAS Et 18,482.2| 181465.7 18.5| 8.2727]  81266.0 67 ability insurance: Number of lump- 
2. SRE SNE TRU 29,095.7 |  22,068.5 97.2 9.517.0| 9,508.4 8.6 sum death payments awarded, and 
ee eee ee eee ee 29 ,525.7 29,483.3 42.4 12,088.9 12,077.7 11.1 number of deceased workers repre- 

1955 sented for the first time in awards of 
lump-sum death payments, 1956-59 
ee ee ee Sa eee 32,150.0 32,101.8 48.2 12,677.4 12, 666.5 10.9 
i a ES See ee) ee 34,152.2 34,102.7 49.6 13, 403.0 13 389.3 13.6 (Corrected to Oct. 30, 1959} 
1956 | 
— : ‘ S — wd Number | Number of 
WS acces = sus eesase<censes 36, 647.7 36,594. 6 53.1 13,875.9 13,860. 5 15.4 Year and quarter! | deceased 
WOOD R oasis sss ouen ke s-wnces 45,779.7 | 45,721.8 57.9 14, 262.2 14, 247.9 4.3 payments | workers 
1957 ee a a ae oe 
— - eee ee es os 572,291 | 546,984 
ee a nee. eee 51,706.6 51 ,640.7 65.9 15,223.9 15,208.6 15.2 eo" ERS a Soy 718,672 | 689 , 282 
MOONE ca owen natetie cae ns 55,943.7 55,872.5 71.3 16,102.5 16,086.6 15.9 1958 (Jan.-Nov.) 2._._____- 683 , 964 656 ,825 
1958 1956 | 
ad do : a ‘ January-March.......--.- 140 ,862 135,218 
SRN Ss ons Soot nee Sa... 60 ,457.4 60,381.5 75.8 17, 241.1 17,224. 7 16.4 Apett-June:. 5.2535. 162,620 155,268 
Pere Se ge 63 ,976.6 63 , 897.0 79.6 17,886. 5 | 17,868. 7 17.8 July-September. ____.___- 149,594 | 142,149 
October-December - - ----| 119,215 | 114,349 
1959 
1957 
PUN. 54 ce < Sasceee eases snk 74,359. 1 74,262.9 96.2 20,760.4 | 20,740.4 20.0 | January-March_._____- . 173,108 | 166,199 
Sp he 2 Si pees 198,975 | 190,089 
July-September - - - -- : 158 ,649 152,011 
! See footnote 5, table 6, page 26.- October-December. __--- 187,940 | 180,983 
1958 | 
January-March_._......-- 179,534 | 172,541 
yt SAR tie 210,895 | 202,300 
July-September _--_-..--.-- 187,770 | 180,114 
October-November ?2_____- 105,765 | 101 ,870 
1959 
January-March ?........-. 252,314 | 243 ,607 
Apett-Jame..... sods02..5. } 211,169 203 , 067 
July-September ----..-..--| 198,930 | 190,918 
| 
1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1957 
Annual Statistical Supplement, p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
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Table 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1955-59 



































| Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 | Wid- | | 
. Disa- ow’s or | Moth- Par- 
‘ ‘ Kd —— d-age . -_~ ——__-- —— — ———— : | ; ; 
Year and quarter Old-age bility 2 | l wid- er’s ent’s 
| Total | OASI?2 | DI? | Total | OASI?; DI? Total | OASI? DI? | ower’s | | 
=v) ' [SS | | a a | ia. oS Sn a a 
| | j | | 
Ms Rider tet ee eg | 1,657,773) 1,657, 773)......... 909 , 883 Lanse 288,915; 288,915'......... 238,795| 238,795)......... 140,624 76,018) 3,538 
Sa eee 1,855,296; 1,855,296)........- 934,033) ......... | 384,562; 384,562).........| 211,783) 211,783)......... 253,524) 67,475 3,919 
en nei Me ES. 2,832,344) 2,653,542) 178,802) 1,424,975 178,802; 578,012; 578,012)........- 313,163) 313,163).........| 244,633 88,174 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.)®___.... 2,123,465) 1,960,899) 162,566) 1,041,668! 131,382 379,473) 366,553 12,920, 286,782) 268,518 18,264, 199,320 81,467 3,373 
| | 
1955 | 
| 
January-March..........| 396,719}  396,719)........- 219,209|.........| 75,936 ch ee 50,547 ee 34,389 15,917 721 
RUC. ... -nscncncess 504,709! | : | are 86,914 SBS decease 5 67,375 ff) ae 36,663 21,263 907 
July-September. .._._..- { 402,163 SS of ae 67,324 Jf 61,535 oe 34,855 19,631 969 
October-December-.-...- | 354,182 ee | eee | 58,741 | ee 59,338 US | ee 34,717 19,207) 941 
1956 | | | | | 
January-March........-. | $46,713} 346,713|.........| 185,202|.........| 59,908} 59,905|_...._... 52.382} 52,382)........- 31,845} 16,587) 792 
| a 413,242 ih 0) S|, |) eae 73,641 8 | a 60,706 S| es 35,271 19,244 911 
July-September. ....___- | 438,803 438 ,803)........- | ee 87,051 | re 55,098 | | oe 33,842 17,748 839 
October-December... _- | 656,538)  656,538)........- ie RS 7) eee 163,965, 163,965)........- 43,597 | -| 152,566 13,896 1,377 
1957 | | | | | 
| | 
January-March.........- | 659,108!  659,108/.......--. a | rr er | 151,509] 151,509]_......-- 65,681 | 72.076, 19,890 1,245 
ee 950,330}  950,330)........- 538, 103}......... oe 8 94,029} 94,029)......_-- 65,857; 24,645 1,325 
July-September. .-...... 641,756) 506,490) 135,266) 264,506) 135,266 100,944) 100,944)_._..___- 72,626, 72,626)........- 48,603 18,849 962 
October-December... __- 581,150 537,614) 43,536 273,659 43,536 99,188} 99,188/......... 30,827 OOO caccuncas 58,097) 24,790 1,053 
1958 | | 
January-March_....-___- | 546,939) 502,668 44,271) 263,420} 44,271) 95,847) _95,847).....--- 67,599] 67,599)........- 54,374 20,611 817 
So Se | 711,565) 672,548 39,017 371,765) 39,017) 128,665; 128,665)......... 85,599) 85,599 er 59,996 25,553, 970 
July-September-_._..._- | 547,059) 516,815 30,244) 271,872 30,244; 92,757) 92,757)....- — 74,213 1: eee 54,668 22,423 882 
October-November °_____ hee 268 , 868 49,034) 134,611 17,850) 62,204) 49,284 12,920 59,371 41,107 18,264) 30,282, 12,880 704 
1959 | | 
| | | | | | | | 
January-March 5. en 764 ,832 674,932) 89,900 338 , 484) 45,642) 140,618) 122,570 18,048; 128,520) 102,310 26,210) 78,953 30,123 2,492 
> sp eros 651,282 587,481 63,801; 302,131) 35,182) 118,859) 107,230) 11,629 105,961} 88,971 16,990) 61,323 25 829 1,997 
July-September._......-. 7 , 260 485 , 543) 81,717 200, 781) 50,505) a 83 , 220 12,693 ahead 80,616 eee 55,804 23,399 1,723 
\ \ | 
! Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1957 Annual Statistical Supplement, age 18, 


p. 30, table 34. 
2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
? Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent chil- 
dren of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 


5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certiin 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on benefits 
awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but are included 
in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 
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Table 13.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount of benefits ' in current-payment 
status as of February 28, 1959, by type of benefit and by State 














































































































{Amounts in dollars] 
Beneficiary’s Total | ties | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 Widow’s 
State of Old-age bility 3 | or wid- Mother’s | Parent’s 
residence Total | OASI? | DI? | | otal | oast? | p12 | Tota | oasr2| pra | ower’s 

— } | | | 
ae | | | 

Total: } 

Number..| 12,674,7 72 12,359, 615) 315,112 7,026,854! 254, 701| 2,063,391} 2,039,655) 23,736) 1,676,635) 1,639,960} 36,675) 1,267,444) 354,689) 31,013 
Amount .|768,656, 793) 744, 262,925) 24,393, ners ena 22,441, 673/77 ,951 ,914|77,097, 124/854, 790| 72, 597 ,009| 71 ,499 ,604/ 1 ,097, 405) 70,826, 534/ 19,779, 994| 1,772,985 
Alabama: ' | 

Number...... 194,729) 187 ,436| 7, 293| 87,849 5,314) 31,352 30,674 678 43,889 42,588 1,301 16,167 9,161 997 
— benead | 9,505,651) 9,015,993) 489,658) 5,377,926, 435,513) 934,548} 912,759) 21,789) 1,495,639] 1,463,283} 32,356) 785,422) 424,909) 51,604 
AlGSKa; | | | 

Number....-- 5,442, 5,345 | 2,768 69| 293 289 4 1,886) 1,862 24 167 247 12 
nee Baie 307,775} 300,611) 7,164, 198,354) 6,651; 10,169 10,091 78) 71,195) 70,760 435 9,142 11,445 819 
Arizona: | } | 

Number...... 66,782) 64, 255 2,527 33 , 932) 2,089} 9,468 9,283 185| 13,670 13,417 253 4,954 2,481 188 
‘ Amount baecad 4,003,924) 3,796,008) 207,916) 2,466,653) 191,929) 359,326) 352,180) 7,146) 571,597| 562,756 8,841} 274,271) 130,010) 10,138 
Arkansas: | 

Number-..... 133,270} 129,376) 3,894! 69,296, 2,873} 25,803 25, 420) 383| 21,692 21,054 638 8,971 4,121 514 
cAmount Pests | 6,388,303) 6,129,311! —_ 4,053,898, 231,201} 734, 206) 722,283) 11 1923) 725,913, 710,045) 15,868) 421,364 94,580} 27,141 
-alifornia: | } | 

Number-..--- | 984,925 963,525) 21,400} 585,751; 18,798) 141, 178| 139,944) 1, 2s 120, 565) 119,197) 1,368| 95,191 21,829 1,613 
P Amount basa 62,228,232 60,398,204) 1,829,938) 42,349,960 1,724,496) 5,543, 139 5,491,441) 51,698) 5,856,223) 5,802,479 53,744) 5,373,900} 1,285,874) 94,640 
‘olorado: | | | | 

Numpber...... | 104,896 103,039 1,857| 59,344) 1, 515| 17,393] | 122} 14,748 14,528 220 9,032 2,720 144 

Amount. ..... | 6,241,170 6,094,839) 146,331] 4,159,160) 135,252) 644,717) 640,316) 4,401; 648,569) 641,891 6,678} 494,483) 151,274 7,715 
Connecticut: | } | 

Number....-- | 196,052) 191, 484| 4,568 114,639 3,933} 20,784 29,495) 289) 18,715 18,369 346 24, 264 4,325 392 
; Amount... 13,498,275) 13,105,904! aan 9,129,477; 361,783! 1,289, 386) 1,277,102| 971,074 seas 13,304) 1,445,648} 271,904) 24,003 
Jelaware: | 

Number-....- 28,034 27 380 654) 16,048 575! 4, 098| 4,052 46} 3,454 3,421! 33 3,068 716 75 
‘ ae area | 1,760,370 1,705,818 54,552) 1,157,481 51,080 164,306) 162,286 2.0m 163,591} 162,139 1,452) 176,727 42,724 4,461 
Dist. of Col: | | 

Number...... | 42,760 41,670 1,090) 25,199 1,007] 4,439) 4,412) 27 6,150} 6,094 56 4,508 1,355 102 
Amount Romi 2,537,699, 2,450,661; 87,088) 1,723,244 84,155, 172,395, 171,356) 1,039) 242,809) 240,965 1,844) 244,964 64,570 5,562 
Florida: | | | } 

Number...... | 392,875, 382,149) —:10,726| 229,109, 8, 893] 68 onl 67, 738 900} 46,053) 45,120 933} 30,101 9,376 655 

Amount......| 24,487,507} 23,622'835) $64,672] 16,870,200 799/947 2,684,792) 2,648,120) 36,672) 1,923,810) 1,895,757] 28,053) 1,670,866 502,345) 35,547 
Georgia: | | | | | 

Number...-.- | 203,691) 195,874] 7,817 95,630 6, 173 aaa 27,573} 54 46,830 45,732 1,098 16,627 9,365 947 
Amount eel | —— 9,552,011) 527,594) 5,816,223, 485,674 870.695) 854, 448 16,247 1,620,933) 1,595,260 25,673) 815,660} 422,088) 48,332 

awall: 

Number....-. 26,042 25,320, 722 13,787 588 3,328| 3, 2821 46| 5,459) 5,371 83) 1,815 1,002 63 
oa oan | 1,451,563) 1,395,691) 55,872! 932,340 51,217} 115,022} 113,134) 1,888) 209,372! 206,605 2,767| 91,570 48,455 3,587 
daho: | | | 

Number......| 46,499, 45,813] 686, 26,485 550) 8,551 8,502, 49) 6,650, «6, 572 73| 3,078] 1,008 78 
mount Bese | 2,715,886) 2,661,898 53 - 1,830,691; 49,544) 312,266) 310,436} 1,830) 295,616} 293,002 _? 6i4 160,764 62,523 4,482 

inois: } | | 

Number... --- | _ 732,263 716,239 16, 024) 419,924 13, al 116,917} 116,127) 790} 81,100 79,859 1,241 81,587 17,092 1,650 
Amount......| 47,837, om 46,494, ae 1,342, 44 31,925,031) 1,267, 488) 4,787,474 +e od 3,984,423) 3,941,260] 43,163) 4,738,579} 1,033,301] 100,762 
ndlana: 

Number..._-- 364,191| 355,992! 8,199} 205,879 6, 519] aan 63,304) 635] 43,157) 42,112 1,045) 35,576 8,424 697 
Amount...-.- 22,554,733) 21,899,209) 655,434) 14,898,859 596,464 —T 2,469,409 24,782} 2,023,268) 1,989,080) 34,188) 1,990,221; 509,865) 41,865 
owas: | | | | 

Number....-- } 228,002) 224, 528| 3,474) 135 , 232) 2,761) 45,922} 45 oud 278) 21, 137) 20,702 435 18,399 4,264 287 
a emcees | 13, 547,883 13,285,074, 262,809) 9,391,885, 238,668, 1,719,619) 1,709,438) 10,181) 943,909) 929,949) 13,960) 993,025, 244,145) 16,632 

ansas: | | 

Number.....- | 165,058} 162,203| 2,855) «96,007, «2,275 32,878 32, 640) 238} 17,134 16,792 342) 18,334) 3,213 217 
' rm —- | 9, on — 217,182) 6,454,722) 197,570) 1,176,251) 1,167,199) 9,052) 760,201) 749,641) 10,560) 703,585) 183,392 12,027 
Sentucky: | 

Number....-- | 230,563) 222,444! 8,119 115,047 4,950} 42,364 41,390) 974| 42,285 40,090 2,195 17,207 7,881 829 
; Amount. ..... 11,818, ae 11,322,425 495,911) 7,278,628, 418, 782) 1,321,085) 1,201,773) 29,312) 1,480,661) 1,432,844) 47,817) 882,983) 390,746) 45,451 
oulsiana;: } 

Nuimber-...-- | 149,869, 144,405) 5,464 67,784 4, ane! 21,299 20,831} 468) 33,845) 33,058 787 14,778 7,354 600 
xiAmount ae 7,760,922) 7,384,274 376,648) 4,319,577, 341,725, 687,813) 672,533} 15,280, 1,270,244) 1,250,601 19,643) 744,983) 365,247) 31,333 
Maine: | 

Number...--- 90,377 88 , 222! 2,155) 52,951, 1, 7021 13,6021 13,427} 175 10,770} 10,492 278) 8,857 2,321 174 
vimeunt see | 5,196,277, 5,041,324) 154,953) 3,519,394) 141,341| 489,989, 483, 934) 6,055, 442,137) 434,580 7,557; 469,538} 124,320 9,558 
Maryland: | } } 

Number.....- | 166, 558 162,389) 4,169 89,942) 3,545 22,783 22,515) 268| 24,592 24,236 356 19,600 5,652 444 
yee AL Os seeectin 9,724,967) 331,734] 6,287,772) a 885,554) 875, ae 10,372) 1,124,852) 1,113,202} 11,650) 1,099,819) 323,556) 25,436 
Massachusetts: | } 

Number-.---- | 449,006 = 438,206, 10.800 266 ,070 9,000; 64,979 64, 206) rzal 42,800) 41,773} 1,027 54,379 10,927 851 
‘ Amount Baxwes 29,310,662, 28,465,909, 844, 753) 19, 912,224, 779/207 2,001,116 2,660,258 30,858) 2,084,056) 2,049,458; 34,598) 3,140,518] . 653,002) 50,449 
Michigan: | 

Number..--.- 540,548) 528, 6s0| 11,889) 293,055; 10,010} 92,750) 91,954) 796| 60,343) 68 , 260 1,083 59,887 14,566 937 

Amount. -..-- | 35,977,645) 34,956,881) 1,021,764) 23,174,823) 960,237) 3,863,484 sme aa 3,450,255) 3,411,789} 38,466) 3,551,586) 918,183) 59,077 
Minnesota: | 

Number-..--- 250,613 246, 986 3,627 147, 374) 2,912) 46,199 45,933) 266| 27 , 257 26,808 449 20,856 5,659 356 

Amount--...- 15,072, $43) 14,7 70.07 281, 770 10,350,560) 257,195) 1,732,770) 1,722,755) 10 015| 1,216,987) 1,202,427) 14,560) 1,166,173) 328,301; 20,857 
Mississippi: | 

Number.....- | 129,707| 126,150} 3,557) 64,791 2,681 23,121 22,806} 315 25,846 25,285 561 7,684 4,863 721 

Amount. -...- | 5,715,484) 5,484 017 231,467) 3,541,287 208,619 600,208} 590,610) 9,598] 765,448) 752,198} 13,250) 354,785) 207,450| 37,687 
Missouri: | | | } | } 

Number...... 345,087) 337, 369) 7,718| 200 ,043 6,432 61,229 60,727, 502 37 ,065 36,281 784 32,252 7,390 676 

Amount..-.--- 20,414, 700) 19,821, 994) 50° 706} 13,834,460 esas 2,232,290 2,214,010) 18,280) 1,572,395) 1,549,973) 22,422) 1,778,409) 406,752) 38,390 
Montana: | 

Number..---- | 50, 416 49,437) 979 28,893) 754! foal 8,459) 75) 7,186 7,036 150 3,768 1,185 96 

Amount....-- | 3,097,255) 3,021,743 75,512} 2,096,283! 67,953} 334,093; 331,216, 2,877) 316,682) 312,000 4,682} 209,382 67,155 5,707 
Nebraska: | 

Number-..-.- tis.cte 110,429 1,630 67,103, 1 338 22,744 22,635 109) 10,466 10,283 183 8,270 1,975 163 

Amount......| 6,482,622] 6,359,399! 123,223! 4,548,129 113,676 817,143! 813,214! 3,929' 448,774! 443,156 5,618, 438,115 107 ,617 9,168 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 13.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount of benefits ' in current-payment 
status as of February 28, 1959, by type of benefit and by State—Continued 


{Amounts in dollars] 

















| 
nditebien’s Total oi Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 | Widow's | 
State of — ——————-—-|_ Ojd-age sa- | — ee STE ——_——_———_——| or wid- | Mother’s| Parent’s 
residence : bility § me ower'’s 
Total OASI? DI? Total | OASI? | Dr?! Total | OASI2 | DI? * 1 
Nevada: | 
Numbcr...... 13,128 12,806 322 7,761 271 1,391 1,374} 17 2,436 2,402 34 912 332! 25 
Amount...... 832,821 805,892 26,929 562,403 24,777 53,381 52,670 711 120,715 119,274 1,441 51,180 19,083 1,282 
New Hampshire: 
Number_.___- 55,635 54,515 1,120 33,855 944 7,937 7,856 Sl 5,949 5,854 95 5,597 1,277 76 
Amount_-_...- 3,400,366) 3,313,124 87,242, 2,366,514 80,897 303 , 870 300,811) 3,059 268,051 264,765 3,286 305 , 337) 71,367 4 330 
New Jersey: | 
Number-_____- 457 ,343 447 ,022 10,321 260 ,628 9,029 70,421 69,796 625 45,602 44,935 667 58 ,837 11,676 1,150 
Amount.....- 30,897,986 30,017,114 880,872 20,376,509 829,167, 3,018,387, 2,991,913, 26,474, 2,373,849, 2,348,618 25,231; 3,488,961 738 ,628 72,485 
New Mexico: | 
Number...... 37,321 36 360 961 16.660 649 5.502 5.403 99 10,250 10.037 213 2 268 1,842 150 
Amount...... 1,887,479, 1,822,392 65,087) 1,085,095 56,316 177,520 174,356) 3,164 362,220 356,613 5,607 114,703 83,461 8,164 
New York: | 
Number__. 1,315,495, 1,284,044 31,451 778 ,434 27 , 280 194,950 193,025; 1,925 125,666 123 , 420 2,246 153 ,377 32,695 3,093 
Amount.-_-_._- 86,522,814; 83,938,148) 2,584,666, 58,793,479) 2,432,390) 8,059,447, 7,991,247, 68,200, 6,196,303 6,112,227 84,076 8,877,271) 1,973,279; 190,645 
North Carolina: 
Number... 261 ,421 251 , 752 9 649) 125,211 7,541 41,334 40,593 741 55,572 54,185 1,387 19,143 11,674 946 
Amount...... 12,847,753, 12,199,877 647,876 7,618,610 591,043) 1,232,548) 1,209,742) 22,806; 1,892,869 1,858,842 34,027 933 , 381 529,674 49,628 
North Dakota: 
Number._..._- 41,207 40,853 354 23,871 272 8,534 8,506 28 5,224 5,170 5 2,213 1,032 61 
Amount--._..- 2,377,629, 2,352,702 24,927, 1,662,846 22,499 316,413 315,497 916 201, 200 199 , 688 1,512 118 ,024 53,366 3,281 
Ohio: 
Number.__.- 694 , 286 677,820 16,466 379,611 13,638 117,746 116,655) 1,091 83,538 81,801 1,737 80,466 17,949 1,338 
Amount... 44,729,764 43,373,294 1,356,470 28,749,880 1,254,426) 4,820,854; 4,776,948) 43,906) 4,037,652 3,979,514 58,1388 4,684,848 1,101,320 SO,784 
Oklahoma: 
Number.~ 151,960 148 , 299 3,661 80,824 2,950 28,218 27,944 274 22,669 22,232 137 12,478 4,448 373 
Amount.-_..-- 8,316,801) 8,038,171 278,630, 5,287,890 254,919 943,818 933,439, 10,379 927,648 914,316 13,332 642,636 239,715 20,175 
Oregon: | 
Number... __. 150,384 147,671 2,713 92.023 2,194 24,164 23,946 218 16,422 16,121 391 12,660) 2.714 207 
Amount._...- 9,402,349, 9,184,028 218,321 6,620,081 199 337 919,025 910,450; 8,575 787 , 937 777,528 10,409 699, 273 164,007 12,689 
Pennsylvania: | | 
Number_._--_- 919 , 530 893,014 26 516 493 , 730 21,136 152,138 149,754, 2,384 104,028 101 ,032 2,996 118,314 27 ,439 9.745 
Amount-._.-. | 59,164,150 57,058,723) 2,105,427) 37,400,380) 1,920,921) 6,203,130) 6,117,246, 85,884) 5,030,399 4,931,777 98,622) 6,772,686 1,672,721; 163,913 
Puerto Rico: | | 
Number____-- 76,393 75,837 556 35,881 303 14,037 13,956 SI 21,902 21,730 172 1,472 2,504 294 
Amount.-___.. 2,488,044; 2,464,395 23,649, 1,647,173 19,850 269 , 722 268,170; 1,552 388 , 120 385,873 2,247 63,616 85,743 13,820 
Rhode Isiand: | } | 
Number...---| 77.065 74,943 2,122 45,931 1,814 10,989 10,843 146 7,125 6,963 162 9,229) 1,848 129 
Amount-__....| 4,964,931 4,797,471) 167,460, 3,382,699 156,365 442,679 437,074; 5,605 342,977 337 , 487 5,490 522,096) 110,327 7,788 
South Carolina: | | | | 
Number....-- | 124,009 119,295 4,714 54,853 3,677 16,532 16,171, 361 32,076 31,400 676 9,411) 6,883 577 
Amount-_-_-.- 5,958,304) 5,642,987) 315,317, 3,341,757) 288,793) 495,177) 484,590; 10,587) 1,055,542) 1,039,605, 15,937) 456,206 291,139) 29,690 
South Dakota: | | | | 
Number..__-.- 50,091 49,504 587 29,218 421) 10,338 10,286 52 5,694 5,580 114) 3,251 1,110 5Y 
Amount--...-. 2,849,422, 2,809,122 40,300 1,979,141 35,550} 372,301 370,641; 1,660 227 ,270 224,180 3,090) 172,694 59,060 3,406 
Tennessee: | | | | | 
Number... --- 222,585) 215,554 7,031 111,935 5,063 38 406 37,733 673 40 ,659 39 , 364 1,295 17,161) 8,479 S82 
— oo a 10,936,726 10, 467,348) 469,378, 6,662,428) 416,953) 1,126,979, 1,105,506 21,473) 1,432,802 1,401,850 30,952} 842,207 408 , 943 46,414 
exas: j | | j 
Number.....- 488 ,026) 475,254 12,772 245,626 10,210! 82,3501 81,406 953 89 , 289 87,680) 1 609) 41 4711 17,621 1,450 
— ae | 26,093,144) 25,156,259; 936,885, 15,830,012) 859,280) 2,708,791 2,676,272) 32,519] 3,578,855, 3,533,769, 45,086) 2,133,806, 904,630; 77,770 
tah: | | | | | | 
Number...... | 47 ,866 47,124! 742, 24,582 576 8,469) 8,403 66 8,516 8,416 100 4,141) 1,506 76 
— bites | 2,891 —_ 2,832,777) 58,838) 1,796,462 53,438) 329,593; 326,928) 2,665) 392,761 389,011 3,750) 229,045 87,138 4,193 
ermont | | 
Number-...-- | 34,359) 33,484 875 19,772 697) — 5,530) 73 3,920 3,815 105 3,444 856 67 
Amount.--_... 1,991,225) 1,926,978) 64,247, 1,330,618 58,912 201,516; 199,027) 2,489 165,879 163 ,033 2,846) 183,142) 47 ,356 3,802 
Virgin Islands: | | | 
Number_._.... 848 863 5 437 5 116 116 0 251 251 0 25 33 1 
Amount-_-_..- 35,065 34,633 432 22,952 432 3,076 3,076, 0 6,154 6,154 0 1,178) 1,220 53 
Virginia: | | | 
Number...... 228 ,316 220,130 8,186 113,385 5,983 35, 259) 34,513 746 43 ,372 41,915 1,457 20, 557) 8,834 926 
Amount--...- | 12,015,648) 11,456,234 559,414 7,195,405 497,425, 1,137,146) 1,112,107, 25,039 1,624,498, 1,587,548 36,950, 1,064,568 447,441) 49,165 
Washington: | | | | | | | | 
Number-...-- | 217 ,069 212,449 4,620 129,349 3,890) 34,833) 34,513 320 24,460 24,050 410 20,137 4,129 271 
Amount... 13,768,747, 13,384,717 384,030, 9,495,446 356,201] 1,358,034) 1,344,892) 13,142) 1,179,398, 1,164,711 14,687) 1,118,170 246, 267 15,231 
West Virginia: | | | | | | | | | 
Number..---- 159,399) 151,158 8,241 71,395 4,809} 27,973 26,866, 1,107 32,909 30,584 2,325) 14,606 7,010 697 
— iach 8,836,739) 8,298,790) 537,949) 4,933,669) 436,792) 962,989) 923,302) 39,687) 1,301,021) 1,239,551 61,470, 772,961 391,553 37,754 
Jiseconsin: | | | | | | 
Number..-... 319,,788| 313,819) 5,969 184,376 4,843) 58,6001 58,150 450 33,736 33 ,060 676 30,775) 6,969 489 
‘ Amount-.___-- 19,841.371) 19,360,617| 480,754) 13,356,458] 441,570) 2,257,016) 2,239,423) 17,593) 1,573,967) 1,552,376) 21,591| 1,761,190} 422,746) 28,424 
Wyoming: | | | 
Number..-.--- 19,016, 18,684| 332 11 ,013| 269) 3,060) 3,030' 30) 2,834 2,801 33) 1,370) 439) 31 
Amount--.---- 1,142,042) 1,115,671) 26,371 —T 24, 135) 112,433) 111,345 — 129,933! 128,785 1,148 74,565 25,348} 1,789 
Foreign: | | | | | 
Number.-_...- 81,853 81,037} 816 46 , 561) 765) 12,733) 12,704) 29 8,792 8,770 22) 9,752) 2,828) 422 
Amount-_.-...- 4,932,029 4,850,006) 73,021) 3,415,697) 71,127) 458 ,022) canal err 318 , 356 317,639) ad 516,308) 128,729) 23,790 
| | | | | i 
1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 


or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, are included only in the 
number of old-age benefits, and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is 


combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the old- 


age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 
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3 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
4Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and, beginning September 1958, to their dependents. 


children of disabled, deceased, or retired insured workers—whose disability 
began before age 18. 
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Table 14.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
payments in calendar year 1958, by State 


Amount of benefit 


{In thousands] 




















| OASI! DI! 

Bene- | % " ‘tae sien 
— | Total Monthly benefits 2 — Monthly benefits ? 
residence Total —- aris death | : 

ordage | SUpPle | survivor! ,BO¥:, | Tota | Dis, | Supple 


Total... .|$8,575,924 $8,326,966 $5,566,528] $907,382 $1,720,148) $132,908 


Ala-- 














aii acadiea 105,392 100,156 59,089 10,970 
Alaska..... | 3,456 3,379 2,249 166 
eae 42,054 40,113 25,418) 4,008 
pS es 69,382 66,842 43,872 8,260 
re 694, 460 676,069 469 , 269 65,014 
CAs ssicas 68,951 67,489 45,442 7,480 
Cl ceces 153,058 149,469 102,727 15,620 
3. as 20,171 19,583 13,174 1,978 
2 29,805 28 , 82: 20,085 2,160 
263,125! 254,263) 180,091 29,562 
0 ee 110,759, 105,018 62,883) 10,277 
Hawaii_.... 16,434 15,857 10,520) 1,417) 
Idaho.....- 29,610 29 ,054 19,832 3,561) 
; SE 536,391 521,720 352,886 55,697) 
ee 254,081; 247,313} 165,992 29,373 
oe 147,381 144,769 101,730 19,022) 
Kang....-.- 105,506) 103,505 71,716 13,559} 
Ky.....----| 129,452} 124,690 79,047 14,972/ 
| are 84,697 80,945 46,797) 8,188 
Maine. -.-- 60,383 58 , 836 40,786) 5,993 

| } 

(ee 114,867; 111,434) 71,002) + ~—-:10, 808} 
Mass.....--| 343,559, 334,341) 231,841) 33,236) 
Mich.....-- 399,494) 388,685) 254,197) 45,270) 
Minn.....- 166,563) 163,742) 113,838) 19, 761! 
Miss......- 60,666, 58,498) 37,305 6,762! 
, ae 228,739} 222,729, 153,943 25,832 
Mont.....- 33,386] 32,721 22, 509 3,680 
Nebr....... 70,088} 68,890 48 , 922! 9,034! 
ee | 9,113 $853 6,024 640) 
Wy, Dlennicc | 39,613! 38,730) 27 ? 3,746 

| | | 

1 ee | 351,092} 341,909} 228,874) 35,868 
N. Mex...-| 20,338) 19,747) 11,640 2,099 
> ae 970,670! 944,594) 652,232 93°614| 
i 134,145) 127,504 77,111 13,544) 
N.Dak....| 23,637] 23,410 16,400 3,259) 
ONS. ce: | 506,029} 492,649! 322,673) 56,912 
Okla.....-.| 91,070} 88,322} 57,497, 10,733) 
Oreg.<.<<.. 106, 592) 104,601; 74,956 10,970) 
| 672,131} 650,646} 421,502 72,908) 
| 4 ee 25,018] 24/818; 16,682 2,903} 
ae 58,214) 56,478] 39,498) «5, 465) 
A eee 64,556] 61,089) 35,164) 5,874! 
S. Dak... 31,260; 30,915 21,685 4,219] 
i ——s 117,808} 113,172} 71,113} 12,693 
5 ae | 283,466) 273,804) 169,866) 31,252! 
 ——e | 31,906) 31,351) 19, 509) 3,917 
| Sane | 22,801 22,163 15,221) 2,415 
| 2 mame | 321 317 228 27 
Beesaxes 133,710} 128,081) 79,322) = 13,351! 
Wash...... 155,355! 151,352} 106,573} 15,953 
W. Va...-- 99,756, 94,590, 56,314] 11,287 
. , et 219,671} 214,862} 146,545) 25, 807| 
We canied | 12,300} 12,035] 8,340) 1,258! 
| | 

Foreign... 52,812} 52,080] 36,876) 5,008! 





| 











28 , 272 1,825 5,236) 5,160 76 
89S 66 77 76 1 
9,972 715 1,941 1,918 23 
13,844 S66 2,540 2,500 40 
131,484 10,302 18,391 18,243 148 
13,559 1,008 1,462 1,446 16 
28 , 865 2,257 4,219 4,183 36 
4,049 382 588 583 5 
5,990 590 980 975 5 
41,304 3,216 8 ,862 8,770 92 
29,843 2,015 5,741 5,682 59 
3,694 226 577 570 7 
5,236 425 556 549 7 
104 , 552 8,585 14,671 14,565 106 
48,165 3,783) 6,768 6,684 S4 
22,092 1,925 2,612 2,578 34 
16,898 1,332 2,001 1,974 27 
28,645 2,026 4,762 4,654 108 
24,186 1,774 3,752 3,702 50 
11,215 842 1,547 1,528 19 
27,199 2,425 3,433) 3,402) 31 
64, 207 5,057 9,218) 9,125 93 
83,362 5,856 10,809 10,723 86 
27 ,867 2,276 2,821 2,786 35 
13,446 985 2,168 2,136 32 
39,542 3,412 6,010) 5,952 58 
6,011 521 665 655 10 
9 , 937 997 1,198) 1,184 14 
1,976 213 260) 257 3 
6,856 607 883) 873 10 
} 

71,413 5,754 9,183} 9,110) 73 
5,729 279) 591 578 13 
182,655 16,093} 26,076 25 ,862 214 
34,296 2,553} 6,641 6,561 80 
3,367 384) 227 224 3 
105,101) 7,963) 13,380 13,236 144 
18,733 1,359) 2,748 2,715 33 
17 ,344| 1,331) 1,991) 1,964 27 
145,764) 10,472 21,485) 21, 225) 260 
4,956 277} 200) 195 5 
10,684 831) 1,736 1,721) 15 
18,660 1,341) 3,517) 3,479 38 
4,587 424 345 339 6 
27 ,419 1,947) 4,636 4,562 74 
67,839 4,847) 9,662 9,553 109 
7,460 465) 555) 546 9 
4,153 374 638) 630 8 
62 0 4) 4 0 
32,955} 2,453 5,629 5,542 87 
26,716 2,110 4,003 3,964) 39 
25,574 1,415 5,166 5,023 143 
39, 284 3,226 4,809 4,754| 55 
2,230 207 265 261) 4 
9,911 294 723 720 3 





1 Benefits under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance (OASI) parts of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program are payable from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and 
their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) 
part of the program are payable from the disability 
insurance trust fund to disability insurance (dis- 
abled-worker) beneficiaries and, beginning Septem- 
ber 1958, to their dependents. 

2 Distribution by type of benefit and by State 
estimated. Supplementary benefits are paid to 
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wives aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 with 
child beneficiaries in their care, dependent aged 
husbands, children under age 18, and disabled 
children aged 18 or over (whose disability began be- 
fore age 18) of old-age or disabled-worker benefi- 
ciaries. Survivor benefits are paid to aged widows, 
dependent aged widowers, children under age 18, 
disabled children aged 18 or over whose disability 
began before age 18, widows or divorced wives with 
child beneficiaries in their care, and dependent 
aged parents of deceased insured workers. 

3 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample, 








Table 15.—Old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance: Number of aged 
beneficiaries ! receiving monthly 
benefits per 1,000 population aged 
rg over,? by State, Feburary 28, 

of] 





| Aged bene- 
State (ranked by number of aged __/ficiaries per 
beneficiaries per 1,000 aged population) | 1,000 aged 





| population 

RG aiiiiincne dindaananiedtndawee | 608 
i a COU Sa 727 
i EP re 717 
NE ia precialneiticiincictincinsinainiiniieath teal 715 
3, RATS: SS: } 709 
0 a ee | 700 
ae 687 
ee eT j 686 
Now Mampehire.............-..0sense 682 
NII nscecisi Uicaaegl Ses Sain caenamapncanianimadaaha a 678 
fe eee 671 
Rs issiistinoh tg innaegebsccsnmdaiiated 67 
OO eee Aenea 666 
(pe eee 663 
\ |. See Aer 657 
eR aa ee 651 
Pa nici daccnannaaeieaaeadanna 649 
i) EE eeere eee eee SES 630 
CORI octnla Acanancnancamannieies 624 
ES ee eae ae 615 
FS EE a ae at 612 
|) ee ae ee aE 27 609 
PINE bcc ainn cacao ccaetartatlasasea Canaan 605 
Maryland_----- CSE Pa NL 602 
ho ee 601 
Ee eae ee 593 
Ee ee See 582 
pO eee ee 578 
a i a 78 
CR ee a A 577 
ee Ee a ee 574 
ls csr ieee ao 573 
Po ho aa aaa 573 
a eee ae 565 
oo) SE ae ee: 565 
bE See She 563 
pS EE ae 560 
i SS ee rae oe 559 
PO Ey a eee 558 
ee ee 544 
SIN cid ticki d casmccnastatemaee 527 
ie iN ness sasecinen edie 488 
ene eee 486 
PE Se aa 479 
I NS lacie atin nnincninsnincennaeanas 474 
ne Se aes 472 
District of Columbia-................- 464 
Cris ccs ncn iccsilntenlailiamiaas 457 
Ni canis csecinatanniloaianinaadineniateloiaete 456 
Ee ee een en 437 
IN sc scdites Sscitanciata cia apriminiatn ailgmadilaiia 429 
PEPE S SRS Se 427 
bg, ees eee 413 
BR reas 259 








1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 
widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s benefits; adjusted 
to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 62-64, 
(2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care, and (3) duplicate counts for 
beneficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s or 
husband’s benefits. 

2 Based on estimated population as of Feb. 28, 


1959. 
3 United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 





Table 16.—Empiloyment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1959 ' 

































































| | 
Weeks of unemploy- | 
| Initial claims ment wot yor nc Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
i is Pore ‘ents: Average 
| Nonfarm | | All types of a 4 Total unemployment oe 
i 
Region and State | =. a" came =. Oe unemploy- 
| a are | , | Average men 
Total? | Women Total | Women | Weeks | Sistine weekly Weeks Average 
| | compen- | said 4 number of | compen- weekly 
| | sated a | _bene- sated payment 
| | | ficiaries 
———— a) SR | 
a ee ae | 6 633,150 | 935,508 | 315,277 | 5,507,778 | 1,996,530 4,826,432 eae yt $141, 800, 124 24 | 1,096,916 | 4,412,828 $30.49 1,202,988 
| | (lla een —_— 
Region I: | } | 
| | re 9,218 15,610 7,214 96 a” | 48,682 | 90,147 | 2, oo peed 20,488 85,601 32.56 eo 
EE eee 2,186 4,425 | 2,200 39,4 22,579 | 33,791 | 74 7 7,680 30 , 632 21.52 8, 
Massachusetts...........- | 18,094 | 21,997 193,528 | 98 ,671 | 170,940 | 4,699,572 | 38,850 136,910 30.53 43 ,696 
New Hampshire 2,071 | 3,179 1,680 20,292 | 11,054 | 16,948 418,055 | 3,852 15,122 25.99 4,521 
Rhode Island_.....- 2,592 6,938 3,710 36,146 | 17,605 | 32,535 | 900 ,357 7,394 29,043 28.99 ti 
ae Bibb ebasebnnie 1,680 | 1,350 764 6,941 | 3,933 5,401 130,985 1,228 4,948 25.14 1,505 
Region II: 
Co See 13,303 42,945 | 20 , 188 250,547 | 130,253 | 234,861 7,372,709 | 53,378 206 , 136 32.46 55,858 
a ys -cbeeacceeesmce | 84,557 | 182,378 | 71.652 856,826 330 , 735 | 755,626 | 24,848,788 171,733 657 , 584 35.16 195,009 
a | 4,697 697 271 7,163 | A eee [nceednsanakaee Re ee’ ane ta ubecinbascsaesandls and oases 
Virgin Islands. ........-.- 254 1 | 0 2 ") eee Dptakiienahionns RMR REPORT ACI ERE 
Region III: | 
eee 713 | 2,243 698 12,939 3,338 | 12,950 | 406,071 | 2,943 11,375 33.11 2.766 
District of Columbia...... | 6,044 2,087 721 14,77: 6,370 | 13,382 341,960 | 3,041 13,051 25.68 3,221 
OS eee 5, 19,872 6,305 114,776 35,806 111,195 3,344,544 25,272 | 103 ,090 30.91 25,874 
North Carolina..........- 22,914 17 ,022 8 , 292 103,929 | 53,924 | 89,896 | 1,844,498 20,431 84,572 21.18 21,935 
— cokbinbeh noun | 23,672 | 101,865 33,582 715,917 | 237,306 | 758,678 | 22,074,360 172,427 711,520 30.02 Te 
Sees } 9,335 | 7,449 2,662 48 , 237 19,593 39,512 865,881 36,918 22.61 5 
Pa en ee kee es amen 2,400 | 9,446 | 1,197 113,503 | 13,665 104,283 | 2,442,596 | 23,701 97,203 23.94 25, 
egion IV: | | 
ee 9,258 13,432 2,563 105,344 25,597 | 83,820 | 1,930,237 | 19,050 79,981 23.34 23,773 
—- clipe nes een oe 6,308 ae = Soe oe a ae 25,139 ae 24.54 Hy 
ee 12,461 13,401 | 4,750 95,¢ | 41 79.838 1,916, } 18,145 75, 24.58 Zi, 
ee 10,446 | 6,045 | 1,688 38,840 | 10,634 | 31 492 | 732,337 | 7,157 | 29,870 23.67 8,521 
South Carolina__......... 8,774 | 8,295 3,580 43 ,622 21,319 | 32,870 694,962 | 7,470 | 30,174 21.63 9,900 
— Se ae eee 12,773 | 10,834 | 4,195 98,013 | 39,571 80,394 1,692,736 | 18,271 | 73,540 21.68 21,382 
egion V: | 
| eae 5,589 | 11,703 2,658 84,887 | 21,303 | 68,391 1,846,420 15,543 64,016 27.7 19,388 
a eee en cere wccenne- 16,360 rage — pay of roger Penge old | Bee rigor 77,409 a reed 
Revlon Vi Ee ee ee eee 28,572 38 , 87 ,080 203 , 924 61,919 | 161, 567 | , 966, 6,720 151,812 1.62 4 
ee 23,078 37,529 | 13,212 240,618 | 93,518 214,878 6,195,723 48 ,836 188 ,652 30.36 54,960 
| | eee eee 10,346 16,881 | 4,457 95,872 | 29.161 78,907 2,234,585 17,933 70,104 29.7: 20,372 
OO” eee 13,240 8,502 | 2,353 56,896 20,190 50,405 1,395,866 11,456 47,085 28.33 12,795 
Ps pcutiNeknbesenes 16,058 9, 1,866 66,251 | 31, 204 55,355 1,939,319 12,581 49,555 35.71 13,070 
egion : | | 
Towa ---------------2-0-- 10,263) 3,808) 1,221 17,681 9,020 14,335 | 341,052 | 8,288 12,827 24.96 3,908 
eT ee 9,43) 4, 1,284 27 , 60: 10,701 | 26,025 | 5, 5,915 24,039 32.75 5, 
nate rebmitewieeeainebaes vane we 10,176 | — 41,436 | 89,749 arte = 75,037 97.32 he 
| een 6,1 1,0: 519 | ,485 4,227 6,149 | 158,1 1,397 5,813 26.42 ly 
North Dakota...........- 3,391 451 122 2,671 1,005 1,856 | 49,471 422 1,561 7.26 608 
en ee 5, 358 149 1,689 791 1,211 | 28,674 275 972 25.91 384 
egion 
SS ee 8,492 5,614 1,594 34,532 11,335 21,125 | 434,786 | 4,801 19,261 21.17 7,554 
ee 7,838 13,084 1,679 | 83,536 | 15,433 78,780 | 2,297 .365 | 17,905 73,159 29.99 18,438 
PRAROONMAS «on. oo sckcene 14,208 7,216 2,160 46,889 | 19,701 | 32,395 | 789 ,442 | 7,363 30,089 25.12 10,425 
Ee 54,420 26,281 | 6,486 170,092 | 53,449 | 151,954 3,623,225 34,535 143,412 24.27 36,114 
12,159 3,871 911 | 20 ,667 5,369 | 18, 290 | 653,141 4,157 17,159 36.59 4,722 
, 734 3,655 784 | 15,979 3,974 16,435 471.603 3,735 16,435 28.59 4,115 
5,110 2,610 395 My 073 2,325 11,283 | 305 , 886 2,564 10,592 27.73 , 293 
4,465 3,261 621 20.306 5,415 18,993 | 630,365 4,317 18,061 33.83 4,364 
2,114 171 | “2,787 1,154 2,461 | 85,883 559 2,092 35.84 643 
7,309 5,521 1,229 36,111 | 8,278 | 25,075 | 774,692 | 5,699 24,205 31.19 7,802 
45,586 86,128 26,736 421,800 161,541 | 357,507 | =: 11,577,212 | 81,252 334,948 33. 94,145 
1,267 1,618 | 652 10,280 | 020 | 8,218 | 245,722 | a 7,470 31.43 2,371 
2,873 2, | 536 8,681 2,338 | 7,680 283 ,695 | 1,745 7,153 37.80 2,021 
| ; 
1,ill 1,162 212 5,975 1,371 | 4,863 173,260 1,105 4,664 35.95 1,312 
565 , ’ 3,87 ’ ’ ; ’ 
——epeteemiene roo | 7's | ait | soon | asiaoe | 8a | Tatcas | Sian | satay | Sats] 7°78 
MINGUS Sei eoecc,. 8,334 22,543 6,673 | 115,463 47,616 92,821 2,832,796 21,096 88 ,825 30.85 26 ,695 




















1} Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; bined-wage plan. 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for 


Includes 37 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
April 1955-June 1959. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affili- 
2 Excludes transitional claims. ated State agencies 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. ; , : 
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Table 17.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1958-September 1959 + 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































| 
Aid to dependent | Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the | a. le to P to the Gen- 
ac = perma- | a Old- jdepend- perma- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age | | | Aid to nently Pr roan’ Total | . 28° ent Ra J nently =. 
month assistance Recipients | the blind | and ” (aaa a assist- | chil- and 
| atietid Piicicenid com) totally | (cases) ance | dren | lind | totany Prone 
| l | dis | | (recipi- dis- |‘ 
| | Totals | Children | abled | | ents) abled 
| | | | 
| Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1958 _ rane eae 
l 
seteiin...| Nakaseceseane 2,454,281 736,478} 2,770,505) 2,121,913) 109,342) 320,516 380,000} ........ —0.1) +0.7 +0.2; +0.7 —0.8 
October..._.- be Sacacsaie aad | 2,457,566 741,501} 2,792,425) 2,139, 109,594) 322,974) 386,000) ........ +.1) +.8 +.2) +.8 +1.5 
NOVERIOGT. |. .cccssseces | 2,454,340 746,271} 2,811,134, 2,154,928 109,796} 325, 294 393,000} ........ —.1) +.7 +.2 +.7| +1.8 
Lis toe eae | 2,454,593 756,388} 2,850,377; 2,185,181) 109,837) 327,781 434,000) -....... (5) +1.4 (5) +.8) +10.5 
1959 | | | | 
BOND i ccnctocdcdbaccusks | 2,448 ,033 763,380} 2,878,505) 2,206,932! 109,707! 329, 479) i an —.3) +1.0 -.1 +.5) +8.4 
i) — er 2,438,436 769,185} 2,901,369) 2,224,849 109,468) 330,345 480,000}......-- —.44 +.8 —.2 +.3} +2.0 
1 ee ee | 2,433,348 775,557| 2,916,631] 2,235,296, 109,259) 331,294 480,000) .....-_. —.1) +.8 +.1 +-7) (*) 
CL es Serene | 2,431,092 781,132} 2,940,172; 2,253,313) 109,542) 335,134 450,000) ........ —.2) +.5} (5) +.8 —6.3 
eS ee 2,427,898 781,114) 2,942,684; 2,255,628 109,538) 337,495) 413,000|.......- ~~ 3 @ +.8| 8.2 
a Ir 2,419,959) 777,680} 2,928,957; 2,247,002 109,446 339 , 233 \ ae —.3) —.5} -. +.5| —6.1 
ee | Sb aewomeenase 2,413,982) 772,268} 2,911,173) 2,233,710) 109,444 341,367 i, —.2! —.6 (7) +.6| —4.6 
ee ae 2,407 947 771,194) 2,910,722, 2,235,360) 109 ,326 342,629) 380,000} ........ —.3 (7) -.1 +.4/ +2.8 
ee 2,404,314) 771,971} 2,917,419 eaenienes 109,270 344,478) 393,000} ........ ="9 +.2 -.1 ¥-5) +3.3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 TT eS ee ee ee ae and 
] | 
September...) $285, 296,000! $151 ,647,823) 76,051,105 $7,324,068) $19,503 ,462| $23,404,000 +0.8 (8) | +1.9 +1.0 +1.6 +0.9 
October_..._-. 292,746 ,000| 155,652,052) 77,775,804 7,406,754) 19,960,435) 24,778,000 +2.6 +2.6} +2.3 +1.1 +2.3 +5.9 
November..-| 293,582,000] 155,069,318) 78,749,954 7,446,554; 20,057,141) 25,099,000 +.3 —.4 +1.3 +.5 +.5 +1.3 
December...} 303,277,000) 157,340,068) 80 ,630 ,305 7,500, 20,513,094) 29,893,000 +3.3 +1.5 +2.4 +.7 +2.3) +19.1 
1959 | 
January...... | 306,705,000 157,827,831 81,475,458 7,481,605; 20,741,887} 31,912,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.0 —.3 +1.1 +6.8 
February....| 308,057,000 156,529,222 82,692,290 | 7,467,038) 20,902,565) 32,557,000 +.4 —.8 +1.5 —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March ¢__.._. 310,668,000 156,566,456 83,648 ,244 | 7,523,686) 21,091,117; 33,203,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
Apert ©....... 309,448,000 156,834,503 84,509,504 | 7,512,199; 21,240,340) 30,772,000 —.44 @ +.2 —.4 +.2) —7.3 
a 307,286,000, 157,332,423 84,732,412 | 7,578,135) 21,632,321) 27,752,000 —.7 +.4 +.5 +.7 +2.0 —9.8 
PS 303,079,000) 156,713,649 83,157,339 | 7,556, 21,497,170! 25,497,000 —1.4 —.4 —1.7 —.1 +.2 —8.1 
, 299,894,000) 155,564,036 82,665 , 228 | 7,563,790) 21,587,468) 24,673,000 =1.1) —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.2 
August......| 300,730,000) 155,477,079 82,475,049 7,554,721] 21,687,521; 25,713,000 +.3 —.1 —.2 -.1 +.5 +4.2 
September...| 304,495,000) 155,778,578 83,372,885 | 7,559,515} 21,929,264) 27,335,000 +1.3} +.2) +1.1 +.1 +1.1 +6.3 
| | | 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 


for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the special types 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 





(Continued from page 30) 


Principles and Methods. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. 384 pp. $3.50. 

A history of the child weifare 
movement in the United States. Con- 
siders services for the socially, physi- 
cally, and intellectually handicapped 
child; the development of casework, 
social group work, and community 
organization; and the work of the 
Children’s Bureau and the various 
White House Conferences for Chil- 
dren. 


Health and Medical Care 


BIRREN, JAMES E.; Imus, Henry A.; 
and WINDLE, WILLIAM F., editors. 
The Process of Aging in the Nerv- 


Bulletin, December 1959 


ous System. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 
224 pp. $7. 

Proceedings of a 1957 conference. 


BREWSTER, AGNES W., and KRAMER, 
Lucy M. “Health Insurance and 
Hospital Use Related to Marital 
Status.” Public Health Reports, 
Vol. 74, Aug. 1959, pp. 721-736. 55 


cents. 
CLARKE, MARGARET. “Jobs for the 
Homebound.” Public Health Re- 


ports, Vol. 74, Sept. 1959, pp. 813- 

822. 55 cents. 

Describes a 5-year demonstration 
project in vocational rehabilitation 
carried on by the home-care depart- 
ment of Montefiore Hospital. 


ERTEM, Mustara. “Sickness Insur- 


ance in Turkey.” Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, June-July 1959, pp. 301- 
308. $4 a year. 


Goocn, Marsorie. “State and Local 
Government Expenditures for 
Health and Hospitals.” Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 74, Sept. 1959, 
pp. 833-839. 55 cents. 


Gorpon, H. L. The New Chemo- 
therapy in Mental Illness. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
702 pp. $12. 

Papers by medical experts on the 
use of drugs in treating certain psy- 
chiatric disorders. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR Force. The Cost 
of Medical Care. (Studies and Re- 
ports, New Series, No. 51.) Geneva: 
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Table 18.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
September 1959 ! 








State Old-age assistance 

Se a $21,704,174 
ona 7 535 
a Se tee tm, oo ee 
ee 
0 Se ‘a 
nan hn i ees 717.986 
a Tae ah al ened Otome 320,210 
Delaware 


a nnieeh sinter 23,957 


eee ee 234,144 


— 
i] 
a 

—" 


Towa... 
Kansas 


| ae 
Maryland____- 
| Si Re a eee 
ree 


I gS Lees seme 1,54% 
Montana 

Nebraska 
_ a endian esieaeaa 
New Hampshire 
0 ee eee 
Shit i eae Seas 
4. ae 

North Carolina.___________- 

pioren @aekota.............. 


Ohio 








11,303 | 


a 928 354 
EE re eee 936,516 
| ae 462,040 
OS ee ee 183,596 
F.hode Island______-_____- ' Sa 96.530 | 
EE Eee 1 ear eae 31,698 
See - A 
I a Oe 129,902 
| ee a 32,494 
CS EE EEE ee a eae 286 
a 53,917 
0 ES eee 1,357,965 
eee vere... ............ 60,162 
Le 1,430,829 
RR aE a at en eae a 24,391 


! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 

















| ag ae aes I | Aid to the 
| Aid yt Sega nt | Aid to the blind | permanently and Praesent 
totally disabled sae 
$4,747,635 $597,647 | $3,522,414 2 $8,520,000 
870 5 176 35 
oes ae (3) 435,889 
27,389 10,925 Ss: A ee Ro ee 
945 , 30! amet... 65,627 
40.989 2,470 12,572 65 , 257 
159 324 10,370 88 , 160 () 
i. ft enemas Ar een tS eee ae ee 
53 yp ot 12,119 446 
BS | 4,497 | i CR EE as Da 
24,340 546 | Sy ee 
a = 183 Et os Sg RS Eee ere aloes 
455 093 57,936 352,928 4 843,612 
129,139 25.392 (3) 4 276,512 
60.697 7,283 (3) 4 218,403 
79,651 6,600 55,983 53,431 
11,959 3,109 49,194 4,612 
22,420 4,490 23,136 54,769 
80,883 1,414 o,f ee cee 
194,557 30,305 582,482 149,919 
80,848 8,119 | 27,853 197,602 
172,757 36,388 | 8,685 | 259,089 
mas 372 | 4() 4 193.374 
8,461 28 093 29,593 4 26 865 
1,032 428,419 
W155 3,517 13,160 (5) 
35 50 132,005 173,551 
57,24 2,589 20,304 12,094 
1,025,282 96 394 1,093,791 229 662 
57,832 7,366 63,068 4 958 361 
22,718 981 | 39,294 420,941 
106 ,529 29 354 92,812 41,619,304 
19,624 94,095 (5) 
3,173 95,626 20,191 
49,152 89 025 | 239 084 
952 41,115 459,757 
1,504 9,457 9,458 
an EP 4104,825 
10,957 4,862 | ke ee aie 
eta oe he ne te 10,935 1,324 
132 5 §2 147 
baa 3,961 | 16,486 412,055 
168,576 18,055 201.283 | 94,973 
62,990 2,686 18,741 47,877 
172,344 28 , 552 112,225 209 ,024 
5,970 450 3,932 33 ,337 








reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 








The Office, 1959. 216 pp. $1.50. 
Medical care costs under social se- 
curity programs in various countries. 
Discusses persons protected and con- 
tingencies covered, expenditures, and 
income of medical practitioners. 
MUSHKIN, SELMA J., and COoLLINGs, 
FRANCIS. “Economic Costs of Dis- 
ease and Injury: A Review of Con- 
cepts.” Public Health Reports, Vol. 


74, Sept. 1959, pp. 795-809. 55 
cents. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS SECTION. Cost and Fi- 
nancing of Health Care for the 
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Aged. (Selected References, No. 
89.) Princeton: The Section, Sept. 
1959. 8 pp. 

An annotated bibliography. 


RICHARDSON, E.LtiotT L. “The Federal 
Role in the Nation’s Health.” Pub- 
lic Health Reports, Vol. 74, Aug. 
1959, pp. 661-667. 55 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF VO- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Psycho- 
logical Services in Vocational Re- 
habilitation, by Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 53 pp. 20 cents. 


Designed to assist rehabilitation 
agencies. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. The 
Operation of Facilities and Work- 
shops by State Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Agencies, by Robert E. 
Thomas. (Rehabilitation Service 
Series, No. 496.) Washington: The 
Bureau, 1959. 56 pp. Processed. 
Describes the development of re- 

habilitation facilities in five States. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuUcA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Social Security 





a te 


eaqag mye 
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Table 19.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money pa 
care, by program and State, — 1959 } 











ents, and for vendor payments for medical 



























































| } | 
| i ; ° Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
| Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and i pe disabled 
| | | | | 
a | | | Vendor | Vendor | Vendor Vendor 
State | | Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 
All | pay- ments | All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
| assist- ments | for | assist- ments for assist- | ments for assist- | ments for 
| ance 2 | torecip- | med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- mied- 
| ients 3 | ical ients 3 ical | | ients 3 ical | ients? | ical 
eare 2 care ? | care? | care ? 
| 
Vl ee | $64.79 | $56.31 | $9.03 | $28.58 | $27.02 $1.63 $69. 18 | $63.97 $5.47 $63. 66 | $54.03 | $10.23 
Alabama. .......... | 45.32 | 45.32 | 01 7.03 | 7.02} (4 35.54| 35.54] (4) 33.62 | 33.61 Ol 
ee 63.21; 63.21 |.......... 31.26 | = 31.26 |....-..-.- 71.20} 71.20 |......---. ee (*) 
Arizona.........-.-----------------| 62.08 | 62.08 |_........- 30.79 | 30.79 |......-...| 72.35 | 72.36 |......-~.« bo ® @) (*) 
ATEAHSAS................-.-----25-2-| 48.84 | 43.08 | 5.79 15.82 | 14.79 | 1.04 54.27 | 48.98 | 5.37 37.44 30.43 | 7.04 
a 83.58 | 77.69 | 6.00 | 45.40 | 41.84 | 3.78 | 103.09 | 97.16 | 6.00 86.37 | 86.37 ee 
ee ea 96.67 | 82.76 13.91 32.57 | 31.05 | 1.51 | 75.84 67.66 8.18 | 66.31 | 64.07 | 2.25 
CNet cia chamcsuh | 114.54 92. 54 22.00 47.56 | 40.91 | 6.65 | 118.45 | 84.45 34.00 | 136.26 96. 26 40.00 
Dapeae hee 49. 36 49.36 |...... 19.83} 29.93 }.......... 68.85 66.02 3.09} 65.51 a 
district of Columbia... .. 64. 24 9.30) 7.54 33.45 | 33.41 | 03 68.41 68.41 |-.---.-..- | 74.47 71.56 4.59 
FR asin genanieeass 53.31 | 50.11 | 16.28} 16.28 | 58.61 57.00 | 1.77 | 59.80] 56.10 4.00 
aS ee a 47.32| 47.32 | 23.80 | 23.90 |......... 52.54| 52.84 |-....--... } sor}  saor |... 
Se (°) (°) <a 11.72 Lk: | ae (*) ee ; tS | ©: [--.-.. 5... 
OO eres 62.31 | 54.66 7.65 34.31 | 31.70 2.61 68.12 61.77 | 6.35 | 75.13 | 66.88 8.25 
ee eae 64.46 62.37 2.10 9.45; 0.4 1.........- 68.88 | 67.86 | 1.08} 69.90) 68.69 1.22 
PID anne aacenasnnssbinnsnsap 69.16 | 46.17 | 25.75 | 38.80 | = 35.74 3.14 | 78.58); 61.10) 18.83) 78.20) . 60.09 19.75 
EAR i a ae 60.61 | 43.87 | 17.83 27.75 | 25.13 3.10} 72.28} 50.95| 13.55 (5) ©) (*) 
Towa... .......--.-.----------------| 72.83 | 67.94} 5.95 | 35.96} 34.63 1.90 | 86.64 82.80 | 5.05 (*) (*) @) 
Kansas........-.-------------------| 77.68 | 67.17 11.20} 35.72} 32.40 3.62 | 83.42 73.33 | 10.95 82.18 69.35 13.48 
ES } 43.15] 48.15 weet Seal ‘Wee bi... 2 | 43.94 CTY eee 44.11 EG aeeteeres 
PSE een ---| 66.14] 64.27 | 1.91 | 21.83 21.74 12 75.97 | 74.93 1.18 53.77 50.78 3.20 
| j 
ee eee eee | 64.95 | 53.96} 11.00 | 27.39 26.25 1.13 | 68.65 58.65 10.00 70.79 | 58.7 12.00 
ee 59.99 | 54.7! 5. 24 | 28.81 | 26.59 | 2.22} 63.87 60.70 3.17; 65.01 | 61.76 3.25 
Massachusetts... .............-.- 100.05 | 60.14 40. 69 45.31 | 41.42 | 4.12 | 122.86 | 110.66 13.98 120.98 | 66.80 | 58.09 
eee 71.18 64.43 | 6.74 | 38.13 | 37.28 | 85 76.43 | 71.87 4.56 85.36 | 78.98 | 6.38 
Minnesota ............-.-.-----. 85.57 | 54.52 32.29 | = 43.11 38.36 5.23 | 99.14] 67.47 33.14 61.32 | — 58.40 | 3.85 
Missiesipp! {es aaa 29.80} 29.80 | 10.68 10.68 |_- " 38.65 | 38.65 |-—---- --e-| 30.04] = 30.04 |... 
PE inn iteiacescedecnenneh; (EE ©, SRM EGhacscens 23.93 “S| 65.00 £6,00 |.-...--... 60.92} 60.92 |......-... 
ee neg ES ESS 63.28 | 62.96 | -32 | 33.52 83.52 |. ae 71.47 | 70.46 1.01 70. 59 70. 56 | 03 
ey wae ee ee | 69.08 | 47.99 | 21.43 27.78 | 26.99 -82; 85.32 55.11 30.87 70. 24 52.03 | 18.57 
eae 69.19 | 63.23 5.96 Bch} 06.78 b...-.-.5.4 95.71 89.92 | 5.80 m tye? |G 
New Hampshire ---__- 72.07 54.98 17.12 | 40.80 36.55 | 4.31 | 76.57 62.04 14.53 88.65 56. 63 32.02 
New Jersey --- 87.29 60.88 32.21 | 46.30] 45.32 | 1.37 | 82.70 82.65 .05 94.04 75.42 21.34 
New Mexico _.- 4.77 | 56.21 | 8.56 | 30.04 | 27.97 | 2.06) 64.12; 57.33 6.79 65.68 56. 88 8.80 
New YoeR.........5....- Keer 102.38 | 75.19 | 30. 54 | 42.80 | 39.11 | 4.00 105.67 | 83.81 24.24 100.00 73.67 | 29.26 
North Carolina............-.-...--| 41.86 | 39.69 | 2.17| 19.67} 19.09 | 58} 52.97 | 51.63 1.44 48.86 45.38 | 3.48 
North Dakota..................-...| 82.36] - 57.94 27.11 | 37.71 | 34.84 3.52} 72.86 | 65.38 9.34 94.99 61.98 36.08 
ereeeree 67.83 | 58.73 | 10.38 28.37 26. 66 74 66.15 | 58.08 8.07 68.31 60.00 8.41 
Oklahoma.........._-. 75.98 | 65.72 | = 10.27 | 31.80 | =. 31.80 |... 2. 93.80 | 83.37 10. 43 85.55 75.17 10.38 
ae : 77.45 | 52.64 26.49 | 38.92 38.00 1.28} 82.99 71.7 11.80 85.04 67.99 19. 47 
Pennsylvania- -___- 68. 20 | 64.56 | 3. 64 | 31.84 30.12 | 1.72 | 64.11 61.31 2.80 60.32 54.88 5.44 
} } } | 
Puerto Rico... ___- 8.20} 8.20 zi 4.03 | 4.03 }- 8.21 8.21 |_. 8.76)  _8.76|....- 4h 
Rhode Island - -__- SS 76.90 | 62.94 14.00 | 35.86 31.11 4.75 75. 26 67.83 | 8.00 | 8.81 66.83 | 15.00 
South Carolina______- 38.58 | 37.64 94 14.31 13.98 33 42.95 | 42.07 | 87 | 35.95 | 34.78 1.22 
South Dakota_.--_- 59. 67 59.67 eee 29.31 29.31 |_ ‘ 60.55 | 60.55 |- + 61.98 | 61.98 pe 
Tennessee.._.--_- 43.44 41.14 2.30 18. 66 18.53 | 14 48.13 | 46.43 | 1.70} 46.49 44.19 | 2,30 
y.. _ RppeeseeEn 52.04 52.04-|..........| 17.08 | 17.08 | ---| $7.02 57.02 |... .. -.-| 53.02 BE.G8 |. --- aha 
J a ae 66.78 62.78 | 3.99 33.99 | 33.99 | 68.00 re | - 73.70 68.80 | 4.90 
Vermont..........: ae 57.49 57.49 |. ila 30.39 | 30.39 | 60.82 60.82 |. -| 6.11 60.11 |_-- -<- 
Virgin Islands........_.. --| 23.56] = 23.10 | 50 {| 12.2b |} 12.04 | 17 (*) ®) | @) jy 25.83 | 24.83 50 
eee | 39.42) 37.26 3.59 | 20.60} 2.60}... 52.70 50.50 | 3.23} 46.85) 45.18 2.70 
Washington... A 83.94 | 60.29 26.67 45.49 | 40.92 4.62 94.23 72.17| 24.73] 97.86] 68.87 | 31.85 
West Virginia_- inmaseceneees 33.52 | 30.54 2.98 22.48 21.67 80 37.44 34.86 2.58 | 5. 36 | 33.79 | 2. 56 
ee 78.82 42.40 39.16 43.49 39.57 5.25 81.08 | 54.12 | 28.70 113.98 | { 37.29 | 80,05 
, |. a are ae | 68.67 | 61.58 7.09 36.80 34.58 | 2.21 70.71 | = 64.19 | 6.52 | 69.76 62.42 | 7.34 
| } | ! i ! 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
italics represent payments made without 

2? Averages based on cases receiving money payment. 


medical care, or both. 








ederal participation. 


Figures in payments. 
4 Less than 1 cent. 
s, vendor payments for 


for other than medical care. 


3 May also include smal] amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
Averages based on number of cases receiving money 


* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


$’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





SERVICE. 


Gerontology, 


search. 


Bulletin, December 1959 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH. Activities of the National 
Institutes of Health in the Field of 
January 1959, pre- 
pared by the Center for Aging Re- 
(Public Health Service 


Publication No. 695.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 121 pp. 
Research grant and training proj- 
ects active Jan. 31, 1959, and intra- 
mural research projects during 1958. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBOR. BUREAU 


or Lasor Statistics. Health and 
Insurance Plans under Collective 
Bargaining: Accident and Sickness 
Benefits, Fall 1958. (Bulletin No. 
1250.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 23 pp. 25 cents. 
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Table 20.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1959 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 




















recipients 
Num- | 
State ber of | j August 1959 | September 1958 
recip- in— in— 
| jents Teel | Aver-| sal jicereetmnangaameasitons 
amount age = = | 
oy Amount) = Amount 
| | | | 
| | 
Total’..... 2,404 ,314)$155,778,578) $64.79) —0.2 +0.2} —2.0) +2.7 
ae 99,864] 4,526,265) 45.32) —.2| +.1| —2.6) +16.8 
Alaska...... 1,456 392,041) 63.21) —.1 +1.7) —3.3 —.§ 
BEB ccocecce 13,922 864,275; 62.08) +.4 +.2)} —1.1) +12.5 
| SS 55,981 2,734,032} 48.84) (4) +.7) -.1 +2.0 
ee 259,485; 21,686,623) 83.58) —.3) —.6) —2.4) —2.2 
4,989,170 (‘) —1.0} —1.0 +3.9 
1,667 ,080 —1.0) —1.1) —5.0 -1.0 
68,756 —.8} —.4) —8.1 —8.1 
204,204 —.6 —.3) +24, +8.7 
791 (*) +.41 +.3 (5) 
' 
972 (*) —.1] —.5 +8.6 
989 (8) S) 4 4) 
—.7| +.9) —2.8 +14.9 
—.1 +.1) —4.2; 41.9 
—.3| —.8| —5.1 —2.8 
—.6| 43.4) —4.7 —.2 
(4) | +.1) —3.3 +4.3 
—.2| —.3} —3.8 +1.0 
—.2| —.3} —.3| +11.2 
+.1 +.1) +.3) +65.1 
: +.3 +.4) -1.9) 412.1 
. -| 9,617 576,927] 59.99 (4) | +.4) 1.4, 46.4 
isin 81,370) 8,141,091] 100.05) +.2) +5.1) —3.5 —.5 
Mich........ 63,730} 4,536,232} 71.18) —.5 —.5| —4.7} 2.5 
Minn........ 47,776} 4,088,005] 85.57) —.4, 2.9} —1.2) 42.3 
a= 80,597| 2,401,802} 29.80) —.1) —.1) -1.0 —.6 
_ ae 118,415) 6,975,978) 58.91 —.1 —.1l) -3.1 +4.6 
Mont........ a 453,061} 63.28 —.9 —.5} —7.5 —5.2 
. =a 15,540 1,072,731} 69.03 —.3 +.4) —4.3 +2.0 
a 2,638 182,523] 69.19 +.3 +.4) +1.2 +2.2 
ie ee 5,020 361,810} 72.07; —.7 —1.1) —4.3 +1.2 
2 19,027 1,660, 87.29 —.}| —.3] —1.8 +3.6 
N. Mex...-- 10,522 681,522) 64.77; () | —.2 +.9 +22.2 
i: ee 84,625) 8,663,888) 102.38) —.3 +1.0) —4.0 +2.1 
| rs 49,986} 2,092,367) 41.86) —.1 +.5) —1.6} +10.1 
N. Dak.....- 7,305 601,666 82.36) —.5 —2.2} —2.5 —2.1 
=e y 6,064,438] 67.83 —.4 +2.7 —.7 +3.8 
a 91,214 6,930,261) 75.98 -.1 —.5| —1.8 +1.9 
. es 17,440 1,350,662) 77.45 —.5 +3.9) —2.5 —11.0 
_; eRe 50,411 3,438,182) 68.20 +.4 +.4| +3.8 +38.1 
oh eee 40,041 328 ,194 8.20 —.3 —.2] —1.8 —1.1 
_™ eee 6,895 530,218} 76.90 —.3 +.1) —4.2 +.9 
_} eet 33,551 1,294,4 38.58 —.4 —1,.2) —4.8 —3.5 
a 9,137 645,185) 59.67) —.1 +.3) —5.3 +8.9 
.. See 56,479 2,453,366] 43.44 —.2 —-.1} -—1.0 +7.6 
_ ES ,968} 11,603,399) 52.04) (4) (4) —.7 +9.8 
| Se 8,112 541,712) 66.78 —.1 (5) —5.6 —3.1 
5, Se 5,796 333,185) 57.49 —.4 —.3)| —4.3 +7.7 
fo eae 569 13,408} 23.56) —.5 +.1) —5.8 +9.4 
| Ree Be 15,018 592,080} 39.42 —.7 —6.2) —3.5 +1.0 
Wash......- 50,923) 4,274,352) 83.94) —.3 —1.2) —6.3} —11.3 
a 20,164 675,937] 33.52) —.5 —.2} —5.6) —11.3 
i 36,538 2,879,776) 78.82 +.5 +1.7| —2.4 +1.3 
WO asxinss 3,439 236,162} 68.67 —.) —1.7| —5.7 —7.9 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p.18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,847 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $338,684 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $16,634 from general assistance 
funds were made to 49 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
RS sweeps initiated in July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
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Table 21.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, September 1959 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 
























































recipients 
| Num- | | 
State ber of August 1959 | September 1958 
a recip- in— in— 
ients | Total Aver- eae 
| &mount age : @ 
— ‘Amount — Amount 
j | | | | 
——}— BRR Dice SAO Shei “2 
Total’_....| 109,270] $7,559,515] $69.18) —0.1) 40.1) -0.1) 43.2 
tia, Cans poets Torna ties: BURR sass Reis ia 
Se 1,658) 58,927) 35.54) +.7| 9} —.5)  +83.4 
Alaska __...- 99 7,049} 71.20) (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
San... «5. 825) 59,692) 72.35] —.8 —.9} +.4] +13.0 
Se 2,036) 110,501; 54.27) +.2 +1.8 oO | +.9 
Calif.2 14,017} 1,444,960) 103.09} —.2 —.4) +.2)  -1.0 
Colo-..--.- 302! 22,903) 75.84) —.7 +.1] —4.7| —5.7 
Conn 305| 36,128) 118.45, —1.3 -—§ “66 4005 
Del 258 17,764) 68.85] 0 —.7| —2.3]} 4.5 
Ds02 = 229 15,667) 68.41] 0 —.3) —1.7] 2.3 
Fla 2,545 149,168} 58.61} —.2 0 +.4| +41.2 
Ga. 3,547] 186,363} 52.54 1} (4) +1.3) +10.3 
Guam______- 66) (3) (3) @) | @) (°) 
Hawaii_____- 86 5,858] 68.12 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho. ____. 180 12,398] 68.88] +.6 +.4, +2.9' 49.0 
pe fee. 3,077| 241,787] 78.58) —.6 —.6| —4.9! -6.0 
= ae 1,874) 135,460} 72.28! —.9) +.9} —.6| +5.8 
Iowa 1,443 125,021} 86.64 —.1} —.2| —2.6) +2.0 
Kans 603} 50,304] 83.42); +.3) 43.3! —3.1 —2.0 
ee | 3,130 «137,540! 43.94] —.5| 6 738 +5.9 
La | 2,633] 200,021] 75.97} +.3 —.3} 43.8] 46.7 
| | | 
Maine______- | 449) 30,823} 68.65, —.9 —1.3| -—3.2) +11.0 
i | 446) 28,485| 63.87| —.4 4} —3.0! 2.7 
Mass.....-.-| 2,167) 266,239] 122.86] +1.5| +7.0| +5.1! 46.0 
i 1,780 136,047) 76.43) —.2| .6| —1.7/  —1.9 
098 108,852} 99.14] —1.2! 3.1) -—2.6, -3.4 
6, 223) 240,508) 38.65) +1.2) 41.3) +10.8) +10.4 
5,198] 337,870} 65.00} +.3) +.3] 1) 48.4 
369 26,372} 71.47) —.3} —1.6) —3.7] —1.8 
910 77, 85.32} —1.5} —1.9| —6.7 —.4 
178 17,087} 95.7 2.3] +.2) gre +8.7 
| | | 
242| 18,531] 76.57) +1.7| +.4| —3.21 +42.0 
925) 76,500} 82.70) me —.1} +.3) +49 
380 24,365) 64.12) —.3} () | —.5! 413.8 
3,977 420,243| 105.67, —.2) —2.9! —3.4) 441.2 
5,120 271,215} 52.97; —1.2! —.5| +2.4/ +18.2 
105 7,650] 72.86) +1.0, —7.0} —4.5) —5.0 
3 636 240,530} 66.15] —.9 42.1) —2.7) 41.3 
1,882 176,532} 93.80) —.2| —.4) +.1]  +5.5 
2 22,324) 82.99} —.7/ +.1| —6.3} -—9.7 
17,560} 1,125,699] 64.11 +-4 +.7) —.6] +1.6 
| | | 
2 | 1,872} 15,373; 8.21; +.3} —.5, +3.5 +5.4 
ae 119} 8,956| 75.26] +1.7/ —.1| -9.8| -3.4 
i ee | 1,719) 73,827| 42.95] —.1| —.4| —4.0} -1.9 
8 Dak...... | 165| 9,990} 60.55) +.6 +3.5} -10.3) +44.2 
Tenn........ | 2,860] 137,656] 48.13} —.4| —.3| 1.5) +7.9 
J, ae | 6,352 362,185} 57.02} —.3) —.4| —.1]) +11.6 
Utah_..__... | 202 13,737] 68.00 +.5| +.8} —5.6| —9.4 
i, eS 135| 8,211} 60.82} +.7/ 1.5} —6.2} +10.0 
i aa | 19) 510} (3) (3) g | @) 3 
Wal... | 1,228] 64,712) 52.70} +.5 —.4) +1.2} 419.7 
| | 
Wash... 730! 68,788} 94.23] —1.7| —3.2) —2.8/ —6.5 
W. Va_- 1,041! 38,978} 37.44) —.2! —.1} —4.2} -9.8 
Wis... 995 80,674 81.08] —1.3 +.6) —2.5} —1.0 
W0.....:-. 69 4,879| 70.71} @) | @) ®e) | ® 
| 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,652 to 292 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $46,955 to 721 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $694,758 to 11,102 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 

958. 


Social Security 


Table 22.—Aid to dependent children: 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1959 ' 





State 


Total... 771,971 | 
Alabuma - - ieaes 21,797 
Alaska... - 1,096 
a Ee eee es ce 6,804 
BE ESE AED 6,961 
California. -_- ae 70,314 
3 ea 6,995 
0 EE eee a 7,242 | 
Delaware. ...._._- aa ep nee | 1.603 
District of Columbia. .......-..-____-- <a 3,884 | 
PuOrian.... <<. <.- a ee eee ee 27,787 | 
eee eee 14,908 
ES ere Se a at 74 
ar ee ee pee 2,410 
eS oe | 1,918 
Ra ee ere ar 35,410 
EO AE PE as 11,447 
ee ee ee a 8.667 
| eee oe Wamnwadaxpdaooe | 5,827 
Remucky.............- jatunccteecgteaile } 20,583 
Recs oe: sc 5 eeenenk cecil 24,011 
Te See bo ig a 5,605 
Meer .........«.. F sag 8,794 
ee, ee a 14,109 
... . eS Re a 26,799 
heeeeeeeta...... ......... 9, E76 
Nememninnt. ......... _— 19,064 
ees P 25,883 
ES ee eee ae 1,830 
2 eae 2,764 
| A ae eee 1,050 
lB ee ee ee 1,047 
Bo 11,626 
eee Pea ae 7,202 | 
eee ee eet | 65,528 
ee | 25,299 | 
North Dakota__..__- eee 1,721 
i, SEE SE eae eee: PP 24,450 
Oklahoma........--- Sia oS caoathigla a ceiatauedkee 17,389 
i a ee ae 5,421 
ee eer rae 47.059 
Oo |, ee ee ee 13. 548 
Se eee fe 4,449 
oO 4 eee Gee 9 394 
4 eee ra 3.084 
J, ee nee ae 21,914 
{Se een eS 22,701 
0 a aa er ae 3,408 
Vermont...____- SS See een ee aan 1,241 
i ea ae 221 
i eee mae wo satabadaoltain hae charac ae 9,091 
III 5 oJ eet acs ceeeedc hase 10,871 
NO I 8 ed 20), 286 
bee OE See ST 9,054 
Bo ee eae ene © | 755 | 


| Number 
| of 
families 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, December 1959 


Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 





Percentage change from— 





Total ? 


36, 464 


6,448 
95,683 
60,910 
19,465 

184,724 


9200 , 255 
16,110 
37,351 
10,634 
81,081 
94,354 


36,510 | 


36,496 
78,412 
32,819 

2,699 


























Average per— August 1959 in— | September 1958 in— 
Total | 
Children | amount Newer‘ Number 
| Family Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
| recipients | recipients 
salaeaainameaiita ike Rati | ] 
| 2,241,824 | $83,372,885 | $108.00 $28.58 +0.2 | +1.1 +5.3 +9.6 
67,855 610,679 | 28.02 7.03 | —1.2 | —1.2 | —4.7 | +20.3 
2,820 117,316 107.04 31.26 | —1.7 | -1.7} —-7.0} 419.1 
20 , 669 832,072 122.29 30.79 +1.6 +1.2) 412.8) 429.0 
20,687 | 417,832 60.02 15.82 —.5 +1.9 | —8.4 —7.6 
195,021 | 11,350,289 161.42 | 45.40 22 —.4 +7.6 +8.9 
21,178 | 881,540 126.02 32. 57 +.9 | +1.6 +3.3 +4.9 
17,854 1,139,770 | 157.38 | 7.56 +.3 | —.2 +10.3 +10.4 
4,736 119,483 74.54 19.52 +1.0} +41.1 +2.8 —13.2 
13.524 572,494 147.40 | 33.45 +.4 | +.8 +19.9 +19.6 
79,472} 1,665,876 59.95 16. 28 414i © +8.9 +8.4 
| | | 
42,533 1,312,970 88.07 23. 80 —2.2 —2.2 —4.7 | +2.3 
369 | 5.121 69.20 11.72 +4.0 +5.3 @ | @& 
7,409 320, 222 132.87 | 34.31 @ | 5.9 —6.0 | +3.0 
5,196 | 285, 256 148.73 | 40.43 —.8 | —.4 +3.4 +7.1 
1111484 5.625.796 | «158.88 | 38.80 41.9) 41.9} +10.0 | +11.6 
31,294 1,154,067 100.82 | 27.75 +.3 | +.8| +5.3 +4.8 
24,083 1,149,744 132. 66 35.96 —.5 | +.3 +5.6 | +8.5 
17,221 | 785.020 134.72 35.72 41.4) 42.3 +9.1)  +15.8 
55.629 | 1,493,890 72.58 | 20.18 ~£e1” oe = 21 
76,074 | 2,142,275 89.22 21.83 <1} - ~84 —.7 | +4.5 
14,564 | 541,193 96.56 | 7.2) +71 +26 7.7 411.1 
28,522 | 1,050,593 119.47 | 28.81 +2.0) +2.9 +19.2 +28.1 
35,406 | 2,141,110 151.7! 45.31 | +.2) +45) 43.5] +.5 
69,476 3,616,374 134.94 38.13 —.3| —.3} +63] +12.2 
25,695 | 1,424,436 148.7! 43.11 +.9 —2.1 +8.0 +8.1 
57,905 | 788,198 41.34 10.68 +1.5 $1.7] +13.1 +14.6 
74,224 | 2,345,869 90.63 | 23.93 +1] +.1 +5.6 +14.2 
5,293 | 225,889 123.44 33.52 —1.6 | —.7 —8.6 | —5.5 
7,831 | 286 363 103. 60 27.78 —.7 | —1.8 —4.8 —3.0 
2,708 | 93,529 89.08 | 26.71 +2.2) +1.8 +15.0 +11.9 
3,006 | 162,542 155.25 | 40.80 +.7 | —.1 +3.4 |) +410.7 
29,691 | 1,802,124 155.01 46.30 43.5} 43.5 +25.8| +34.3 
21,365 833,048 115.67 30.04 —1.2/ 1.0 +3.4/ +29.4 
193,429 | 10,979,317 167.55 | 42.80 | +.1} +4.3 +.8 | +3.1 
76,782 | 1,960,995 77.51 19.67 +.2 | +4) +46)  +11.7 
5,003 | 243,133 141.27 7.71 +.5 | —.6 +4.1 | +6.2 
73,378 | 2,714,168 111.01 28.37 +.4/ +1.0 +9.1 | +26.9 
46,226 | 1,937,184 111.40 31.80 +.7 +1.3 +4.7| +12.6 
14,692 | 757,587 139.75 | 38.92 +8.9) +9.5 +6.5 +4.3 
140,209 | 5, 881,195 124.97 31.84 +2.5| +3.8 +18.1 |  +28.6 
| | | 
160,105 801,434 | 14.97 | 4.00 +1.0 +.8 +12.6 | +20.8 
12° 102 577.731 129.86 | 35.86 @) | nd +2.5 +5.9 
29 369 534.373 56.88 | 14.31 —.6 —1.3 —.5 +1.2 
7,998 | 311,646 101.05 29.31 —.4| —.4 +.7 +4.8 
61,170 | 1,513,261 69.05 | 18. 66 @) | —.2 +6.9 +6.9 
71,993 1,606 ,606 | 70.77 17.03 —2.3 | —2.5 —10.8 —8.5 
9,150 | 415,548 121.93 | 33.99 $1.3 | +1.4 +5.0 —2.0 
3,333 | 134,921 | 108.72 | 30.39 +.5 +.2 49.9} +26.0 
631 9,280 | 41.99 | 12.21 —.3 +1.3 —1.4| 421.2 
28 685 752,171 | 82.74 | 20.60 | —.7 —.3 —1.2 | +8.2 
28,588 | 1,660,272! 152.72 | ae —11) -188) -e8 -5.9 
61,079 1,762,374 86. 88 22. 48 +.2 | +.1 +2.8 —1. 
24,967 1,427,398 157.65 43.49 —1.1} —.1 +6.9 +9. 
2,051 | 99,311 131.54 36.80 +.2 | —.9 +9.0 +11.0 








3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Program initiated July 1959 under the 
of 1958. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








/ 
| 
| 
j 
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Table 23.—Aid to the _peaeneaewe and totally disabled: Table 24.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Sep- cases, by State, September 1959 } 
tember 1959 } . 
[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] = Sees ee eee eee 
| 
os ‘rent, ia Payments to > 
Percentage change from 
ses 
| ye og Percentage change from— | ta lle oe ee ee eee as 
eee | Num- , 
| Num- | j State | hereof August 1959 | September 1958 
State ber of August 1959 September 1958 onsen in— i 
| recip- | nn in— CNN | OU ae ee 
| ients Total | a oe amount | age | | i 
amount | age | ay | N | | — |Amount) —_ Amount 
j Nur- | 4 mount) 2" amount | 
| | r | | ber | aaemnemaiaarcnsi eememneacees >, ie Bae eas eee ee ae ice eeatae as eet oi ee PF 
7 ee he -~ | | | ‘aha Total 3..... 393,000} $27,335,000) $69.62} +3.3, +6.3) 43.2 +16.5 
Total......!| 344,478) $21,929,264) . 66) 0.5 1.1) +7.5) 12.4 ae ae" Va ee ee SRT “e 
| be = Mi ccke MR ad hh ea 100 1,283) 12.83) —1.0} —4.2) —14.6} 17.1 
“es | 12,503 420,396, 33.62; —.3 =.1] —3.2)  +18.5 Alaska... ... 177 12,425) 70.20) +4.7) +19.2) +.6 +6.7 
rea | 7,102 265,932) 37.44, +.3 +3.5) +1.9 48.5 re 2,953 136,776} 46.32) —1.5 +6.8} +11.3} +20.8 
| ee | 7,116 614,615) 86.37; +3.5 +3.9) +70.9) +95.5 Ark........- 253 3,752) 14.83} —1.9 +5.2) —37.5| —23.6 
Colo.........| 5,502 370,824) 66.31; +.4 +.5) 42.3) +12.1 Calif. ..-...- | 32,247) 1,884,697) 58.45) —1.7) —.7| —4.0 +1.3 
[OM =: | 2,204! 300,315; 136.26) +2.3) 44.3) +3.7; +12.4 ¢ | ae a | _ 1,132 50,072} 44.23} 42.2) +4.8) —20.3} 8.2 
See 367) 24,042) 65.51) +2.5 +2.8} +20.7| +23.2 Conn... ... | $4,403) $310,241) 70.46] —1.7 —4.2; —20.8} 22.3 
rss .c2- 2,641! 196,685) 74.47, —.8 —.2) +9.1) 414.3 1 ae 1,536) 97,661) 63.58} —1.7; +2.1) —8.9) —6.3 
_ Se 8,483} 507,242) 59.80} +1.3 +2.0; +27.4, +32.9 | ae 1,411 103,340} 73.24) +2.2 +2.7 +19.7) +21.5 
| REE S 3 19,540, 1,016,240} 52.01) 6 +.6| $19.8) +33.0 DURA cccennes 8,900 281,000}... ... cdiiied Jane cdcecdpecewmeapeeinenes 
Guam... ___. 36, 839) ?) | @) () (3) @) asl | 
| | pie 2,027 48,874) 24.11) -—9.3 —15.6) —10.4; —10.7 
Hawaii_____- 1,069) 80,312} 75.13, 0 +.4) —1.3) 14.7 Guam-.---.. 3) an Op) (5) sg ome lg 
Idaho... ..-. | 1,002 70,043) 69.90, +1.1 +1.4, +8.0) +15.0 Hawaii____. 1,172} 83,623) 71.35) —1.9 —4.0; —6.8 +4.8 
_ ee | 17,867] 1,397,267) 78.20) +.3 —.6) —1.0) —6.8 | ee 47,265; 4,241,628) 89.74) —.8| —.2) +35.9) +60.5 
$ 4,154) 341,375) 82.18 —.4 +1.3) —3.9| +1.4 Eee 21,945) 755,046) 34.41) +4.1 +12.0) —12.7) -8.7 
351,405) 44.11) —.6 —.6| +4.5| +19.7 Towa... i 3,528! 121,999} 34.88] +1.0 +.7) —3.0} —8.3 
827,152) 53.77| (4) —.1) +.5) +7.2 Kans pees) 1,957) 124,436) 63.59 +.5 +2.9| +2.7) +412.1 
136,492) 70.79) +.7 +1.2; +26.9} +37.8 _ eS 1,919} 61,035) 31.81) +1.3 —.5) 32.3) —38.6 
eS | 5, 908) 384,093, 65.01, +.8 +.6) 411.1) 413.1 SE Oe | 8 853) 433,835; 49.00) —.5 —.8) —10.3| —1.7 
Mass. ._....- | 10,027) 1,213,103! 120.98) +.3 +5.2; +5.0 +8.8 Maine... __- 1,992 76,634) 38.47) —.3 +.4) -19.0) 18.0 
Mich..___... 4,368, 372,842] 85.36, +.9, +.9\ 416.8) 418.4 | eee | | 
| | eee 2,657 168,378} 63.37) +2.1 +5.8 +15.0) 425.3 
Minn........; 2,254) 138,217} 61.32} +1.2 +.6, +13.0)  +12.8 Mass........ 8,160 564,304) 69.15) —2.5 41.3) -6.8) —4.0 
i... | 9,499) 285.122| 30.04, 43.6 +3.71 445.1) 447.1 Mich.....-.- 32.820] 3,280,130) 99.94] +1.2 +9 7.6) 9 “=eB 
aaa | 15,575 948.798) 60.92) +.4 +.3) +2.9 +11.5 Minn.-...... | 8,661 686,746) 79.29) 412.0) +31.7) +24.8) +47.3 
Mont........ | 1,433 101,158] 70.59, +.2 +.9| —3.3| —.2 iss...-....| 1,088 16,424) 14.96} +2.0) +3.8) +19.1) +19.2 
Nebr........ | 1,594! 111,955) 70.24) 41.9 +2.4) +8.4) 411.1 6...-......| 80 482,064 73; 1.0)  -9.2) +127; +2.8 
4S Sega 411| 36,436, 88.65) +1.7,) +1.3, +16.4) 421.1 Mont....... 2,800, 188,502} 67.32|4131.8, +236.7/+154.1] +278.8 
<a | 6,187| 581,856] 94.04, +.7) (4) | 414.2) +16.7 Nebr......_- 1,162) 54,389, 46.81) +3.5  +8.0) +8.7/ +15.5 
N. Mex....- | 2,807] 151,524, 65.68) +1.4 +1.5) +9.1) +26.2 N6v......-.. 267) 10,004) 37.47) —5.7 —4.7, @) | @ 
SS Sa ; 37,382) 3,738,153; 100.00, —.3) +1.0, —4.1) +1.9 Ee 697) 33,210) 47.65) $13.1 +25.1, -33.4) —37.6 
_ | 18,123, 885,493) 48.861 +.3 +.8, 48.8) 423.8 . | | | 
| | | | N.J.7_.---.--| 9,288) 965,460) 103.95) 41.5) +6.3) -5.5) 43.3 
Narek....- | 1,089) 103,444) 94.990, +1.5) —1.8) +6.2 +.1 N. Mex-.--.. 562) 23,371) 41.59) +2.0 —3.6) +.5) +11.2 
es | 11,030) 753,422) 68.31; +2.2) +2.9) 412.7] +27.0 N. Y...--.--| 935,782} 3,306,414) 92.40) —.7) +2.1) 46.7) 413.2 
(“RE | 9,064) 775,456) 85.55; +1.0) +.9) +6.1 +11.7 N. Cc 1,796 43,831} 24.40 +6. 5) +14.2) —39.2) —38.7 
Oreg..-.--.-| 4,911) 417,626) 85.04) —.4, +3.2) +9.9 —.3 N. Dak... 18,007) 53.91) +6.4; +10.8) +4.0) +6.0 
glee se | 16,360 986,816} 60.32) +.1 +21 46.2) +8.0 Ohio... ..... | 39,205) 2,726,342) 69.38) 411.6 +12.0, —3.4) +6.2 
_- aa 21 ,826; 191,248 8.76) +.3) +.3) +2.5 +2.9 Okla... -...- | 6,551 90,989; 13.89) —3.0 +4.0) —15.3 — 20.6 
_) RSS r, 2crail 224,238) 81.81) 0 | +.4) +14.1) +18.4 Orég....—<- | 2,454 119,947) 48.88) +1.0}  +6.9) —34.5| —45.0 
_’ aes | , 722) 277, 35.95} —.7| —1.9) +.2 +3.3 ELE 47,821 4,144,744) 86.67} +15.2) 425.8) +70.8) +127.6 
=. eek. ..<s- 1,101) 68,245) 61 98) +.3) +.3) +8.4 +28.4 | Se 1,610 10,551 6.55) —11.0 —17.7| —8§. —8.2 
a 8,252) 383,647; 46.49) +1.4 +1.8]| +30.7 +41.9 al | 
| | | ft EN 3,041 204,037} 67.10) +.7; -3.1) —5.8 —.9 
\  — 5,512! 202,241) 53.02) +2.9| +3.1) 447.7] +66.8 ihn RS 2 1,255} 28,759| 22.92) —3.2; —3.4) —12.1} 12.7 
US a 2,230) 164,355) 73 70) +.3) +1.0) +14.1 +19.1 8. Dak-._.. 327) 9,835) 30.08) +4.5 —6.5; —62.9 —69.1 
\ ae 839) 50,431| 60.11) +1.7 +2.2) +13.2} +27.9 Tenn... .-.. 1,787| 26,047) 14.58} —9.4 —9.2| —26.4| —33.2 
i 104) 2,634) 25.33) +2.0 +1.7) +2.0} +17.0 Lo Se 000) yop COPE ETE EE bsciteuend|oseeebateseeeenns 
_ ESR 6,114, 286,423; 46.85 —.1 —2.0; +6.2 +14.7 2 —_———e 1,789] 127,849) 71.46) +6.9) +17.6) —9.8 =i 
Wash-_...-.. 6,320) 618,504) 97.86) +1.2) +.6) +5.7 +6.3 a | 1,100) Deserta elias clanseenecelsacdaaanecdoogens 
i a 7,311 265,814) 36.36 —.9) —.7; —3.7 —8.9 |) 108) 2,573) 23.82; —1.8 —1.7| —16.3 —3.4 
Wik ecczccas 1,402) 159,801] 113.98) +7.2) +.7) +11.0| +10.6 a | 1,808) 72,487) 40.09) —4.0 —1.7) -1.9} 46.3 
Wyo.......- 536 37,389] 69.76) —.4) —1.3) +5.7) 44.6 Wash........| 8,519 601,211) 70.57, +1.4, +42.8) —33.7| 31.4 
| | sss 2,495| 31,034, 32.48) —1.5, —1.5, —9.4| —13.8 
i 7,199 565,671) 78.58 +.2) +4.2; —23.1 —25.8 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- WFP ~-<--000 | 808, 2,472} 84.64) 122.4] 17.0) —1.0)  —6.2 
ject to revision. = 
2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- : 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of ject to revision. 
1958. 3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
3 About 6 percent of this total is estimated. 
4 Partly estimated. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 
* Program initiated July 1959. 
7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospituli- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
* Not computed; data not comparable. 
* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 





” Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 
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